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Retirement Living 
In A Yibrant 


JNew nngiand College łown 


Sweetwood Continuing Care Retirement Commumty of Williamstown, Massachusetts 
is adding 20 new suites for discriminating people like you who seek a secure 

lifestyle in a stimulating community. 

Sweetwood offers the best of both worlds — lectures, theaters, and galleries — 
combined with excellent health maintenance and rehabilitation programs. 

There is also an adjacent skilled nursing facility. 

Discover what retirement living and peace of mind should be. Cali Howard Brookner for 

morę information orto arrange a visit. 
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Highways of Change 

D RIVING THE INTERSTATE OUt of 

Burlington after dark these days, 
you're a single mote in a fast-flow- 
ing river of red taillights that courses 
across the rolling hills and doesn't dis- 
perse into individual cars until after it 
rolls past Richmond, some 10 miles out. 
Driving northward from White River Junction or Windsor al- 
most any Friday night during the winter, you're likely to be 
part of another river of red taillights, this one mostly out-of- 
state cars speeding northward into Vermont for a ski weekend. 
And on Sunday night, as twilight gathers among the wooded 
hills, that river reverses and flows southward, a Cascade of 
white headlights winding and pouring its way down through 
the mountains, headed back to the cities of the flatland. 

The Interstates have been one of the two or three great influ- 
ences that have changed Vermont drastically in the 50 years 
sińce the end of World War II. The Communications revolution 
— the growth of television and computers, digital information 
and the Internet— has been another significant change. 

Vermont, which was once rural and remote, is now linked by 
miles of concrete and fiber optics to Montreal, Boston, New 
York, and beyond. It's easy for us to get out — and easy, like- 
wise, for the rest of the world to get back in. 

The ąuestion is, does infrastructure eąual destiny? What 
does all this stunning infrastructure mean for Vermont's char- 
acter — and Vermont's futurę? Must Vermont, by virtue of bet- 
ter roads and Computer linkages, get ironed into a suburb of the 
Bos-Wash megalopolis? Must the Green Mountains lose their 
distinctiveness, their special appeal? 

I don't think so. I don't think that infrastructure exactly 
eąuals destiny. But I do think it exactly eąuals change. And it 
makes change happen faster. 

Now that half the East Coast can drive to Vermont in a few 
hours' time, things will change, without a doubt. Now that 
people can work on computers in their homes and be linked 
throughout the world, things will change faster. 

I am enough of an optimist to believe that Vermonters can 
save their State if they wish to — that they can manage the pre- 
sent and coming changes. 

But there's no denying that the Interstate — and the other 
bright new infrastructure links to the world outside the Green 
Mountains — have upped the antę for Vermont. The gamę has 
become faster, the stakes higher. 

My belief is that Vermont's strongest hope in this new, faster 
world is likely to be its rock-solid traditional values. Vermon- 
ters care for the environment, and for each other; we have a 
strong sense of duty and love both our individuality and our 
communities. We work together, and believe in hard work. 

It's those traditional values, the values developed in this 
place over long years of time and trial, that will stand Vermont 
well in the century ahead. 
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Question. 
Wouldn’t you 
rather gazę 
at the State 
of Vermont 
instead of a 
map of the 


St. Albans 

Burlington-Essex Junction 
Jń/aterbury-Stowe 
MONTPELIER-Barre 

White River Junction 

Windsor- 
Mt. Ascutney 

Claremont, NH 

r Bellows Falls 

Brattleboro 


b e a u t i f u 1 
hiking and 
biking trails. 
And in winter, 
the Vennonter 
tak es you 
straight to 
the best skiing 


State? Take Amtrak’s Vermonter 
and you can take in every rustic 
barn, every scenie hill, all from 
the comfort of a wide, roomy 
seat. And when you reach your 
destination, take off on your 
own to poke around in antiąue 
shops. Or explore Yermonts 


in the East. Our special baggage 
car is specifically eąuipped for 
carrying bikes or skis. And in 
addition to not having to look at 
road maps, you wont have to refold 
them, either. For reservations, 
cali your travel agent or 
Amtrak at 1-800-USA-RA1L 


Amtrak' s 

















rThe Termont Country Storo i 

“The centerpiece of Weston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę.” Yermont Life. 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 
In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, Walter 
Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a new magazine that 
would capture the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this new 
venture, Vermont Life. For almost 50 years now, Yermont Life has been a 
splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Vermont Life , which has for all these years promoted the values of the 
citizens of our State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 



Lyman Orton 


“/ find that if it ’s not in the Yermont Country Storę, 
you can do without it. ” San Francisco , CA. 

A Yisit You’ll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States 
through the Voice of the Mountains mail order catalog. 
We have two Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesąue village of Weston. Our second storę with the 
popular bargain attic is conveniently located right off 
1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you'll find products 
you thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, 
Vermont Common Crackers, and floursack towels, as well 
as many other useful and practical items. Interspersed with 
the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - 
it’s like shopping in a museum. A visit you'11 remember 
long after you get home. 

1946-1996 

The Vermont Country Storę 
Thanks Our Customers 
For 50 Years Of Customer Loyalty 




COME YISIT OUR STORES 



Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit Bandstand Books & Art, 
The West River Jewelry Company, 
and The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Closed Sundays 

Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Yisit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2455 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
(802) 362-2400 
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That's Chittenden, Tiuice! 

I was settling down with a hot cup 
of tea to read the Winter issue of Yer¬ 
mont Life. I had absorbed with interest 
the article on electric cars and started 
out on "World Class" — on the Yer¬ 
mont ski academies. On the second 
page the author madę not one, but two 
allusions to Chittenden people and in- 
stitutions without mentioning Chit¬ 
tenden at all. I had to write to set the 
record straight before I could finish 
reading the article. 

First, the skiing Gallaghers live in 
Chittenden, not Pittsfield. True, they 
live closer to the village of Pittsfield 
than to the village of Chittenden. But 
Chittenden it is. 

Second, Mountain Top Inn is in 
Chittenden. To say it is "near Rut- 
land" is like saying that Vermont Life 
is published near Waterbury. 

Now back to that cup of tea and 
your fine magazine. 

Judith Sargent 
Chittenden 

Let our apologies resound from Mount 
Carmel to Furnace Brook and across the 
broad waters of Chittenden Reservoir! 

— Editor 

Stratton Speaks 

Thank you for your article on Yer¬ 
mont ski academies. However, I would 
like to clarify a few of the writePs per- 
ceptions regarding Stratton Mountain 
School. 

While it may appear that our lab fa- 
cility is "pint-sized," I have, in fact, 
seen mighty oaks grow from this little 
acorn over the past 21 years! Two sci¬ 
ence instructors are currently engaged 
in extensive out-of-school studies: one 
on the ecological impact of zebra mus- 
sels in Lakę Champlain; the other in 
high-energy physics at the Fermi Labo- 
ratory in Chicago. We have graduated 
futurę biologists, physicists, mathe- 
maticians, engineers and physicians. 
Mind, motivation, self-discipline, and 
solid instruction, morę than the facil- 
ity in which it took place, may take 
credit for this! 

I am happy to report that the com- 
mitted ski competitor flourishes in an 
exacting, no-frills environment! 

Margaret F. deSantis, Dean of Studies 
Stratton Mountain School 

Electric Cars 

Re: "The Electric Car in Winter" 
[Winter 1995]. Yermont had its fair 
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share of entries in the 1995 Tour de 
Sol road rally for electric and solar- 
powered vehicles. In fact, the hit of the 
rally's finał day was from Vermont. 
People flocked around a crude ply- 
wood contraption that rode on four 
temporary spare tires. People wanted 
to meet and congratulate this car's de- 
signers and builders, many of whom 
had cheered it across the Portland, 
Maine, finish linę. They had built a car 
nonę of them was old enough to drive. 
They were elementary school students 
from Lyndonville. 

Rev. John W. Eaton 
Center Harbor, New Hampshire 
The car Rev. Eaton mentions was madę by 
students at Lyndonville’s Riverside School. 
This yeafs Tour de Sol passes through 
Brattleboro on May 18. — Editor 

Around 1970, I bought a General 
Electric electric tractor for use on our 
farm in Lowell. It had almost all the 
yirtues you repeat: easy start in any 
weather, ąuiet operation (great for 
schools, hospitals, etc.) and relatively 
ąuiclc recharge. 

Within two years of my purchase, 
G.E. quit the business. The problems 
then are the same as today: very short 
rangę, intricate wiring that madę ser- 
vicing a nightmare and, finally, the 
rather short life of the batteries. Now 
add the fact that Vermont must have 
the highest electric rates in the United 
States and recharging becomes a real 
cost. 

Wake me up again in another 20 
years or so — maybe then the electric 
vehicle will be 'The wave of the fu¬ 
turę. " In the meantime, it is a boon- 
doggle which, without tremendous 
subsidies, would ąuietly sink into 
oblivion. 

Warren S. Josephy 
New York, New York 

The Thrill Is Gone 

I was absolutely thrilled to receive 
my trial issue of Vermont Life the 
other day. As I opened up the Autumn 
issue, I was impressed by the ąuality 
of the photographs and the natural 
beauty that I know to be Vermont! But 
when I came across your article on the 
fun and tradition of 'Turę Pulling" at 
Tunbridge Fair, that all changed! 

I was so shocked that a magazine of 
your stature — especially one endorsed 
by the State — is so Neanderthal in its 
idea of "good, old-fashioned fun." One 
Continued on page 12 
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POMPANOOSUC MILLS 


N 0 0 S U C MILLS 

1AKERS OF FINE HARDWOOD FURNITURE 

Storę Locations: Hanover, Nashua & Concord. NH 
Cambridge, MA; SoHo, NYC; Burlington, VT 
West Hartford & Westport, CT 
Factory in East Thetford, VT. Tours Available. 

Catalog, prices & order info cali 800-841-6671 
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Von Bargen’s 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Stratton Mtn.. VT • Church St., Burlington, VT • Springfield, VT 

1 - 800 - 841-8820 


a N i g h t t i m e 

up in our new Vermont Sleiah 
total comfort. Built in solid 
oak, rock mapie, walnut, 
even bird’s-eye mapie, it’s 
\ ailable in ail sizes. 
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WORKING ON 

The Way Life Works 





B radford artist Bert 
Dodson has done 
many illustrations for 
Vermont Life, from depic- 
tions of Samuel Morey and 
Ethan Allen to the peas on 
page 26 of this issue, but his 
newest work is something 
else. In the much-praised 
book The Way Life Works 
(Times Books, New York, 
$35), Dodson combines his 
artistic powers with the in- 
sights of Mahlon Hoagland, 
a molecular biologist and 
medical doctor from Thet- 
ford. The two Vermonters 
explain in a fun, accessible 
way the 


patterns, substances and 
processes that all life has in 
common. From a celi mem¬ 
branę, which Dodson de- 
picts as a circle of musk 
oxen standing noses out, to 
illustrated explications of 
genetics and DNA, Dod¬ 
son^ drawings are fascinat- 
ing and funny, and 
Hoagland's text informal, 
elear and engrossing. 

Writer and illustrator met 
through a mutual friend, 
and Hoagland began to take 
Dodson on a tour of life's 
workings. 

"He spent two 
years teaching 
me the funda- 
mentals of mol¬ 
ecular biology 
and biology in 
generał," said 


One of Bert Dodson's illustrations from The Way Life Works 
depicts Mahlon Hoagland, left, examining the biological intri- 
cacies of life, and Dodson himself, drawing it all together. 


Dodson. "A complete new 
world opened up to me." 

But this was much morę 
than a nuts-and-bolts look 
at the machinery of life. "It 
enabled me to see life as a 
unified thing," said Dod¬ 
son, "that I had a close rela- 
tionship to every other liv- 
ing thing." 


And there's another Ver- 
mont connection: The book 
was designed by Mason 
Singer and friends at Laugh- 
ing Bear Associates in 
Montpelier, who had expe- 
rience working with Dod¬ 
son from the days when 
Singer was Vermont Life 's 
art director. 


Kestrel Highway 


signs? The signs, naturally, 
are already there, and they 
make the nests safe from 
prowling raccoons and cats. 

The Vermont project, be- 
gun with 10 nesting boxes 
along 1-89 between 
Montpelier and Ran- 
dolph, included a few 
New England twists. 

The boxes were built 
by five State workers, 
their spouses and 
lcids, complete 
with a potluck 
supper once the 


tools were put away. Yan- ‘ 
kee frugality was satisfied I 
by making each nesting box 
from a single l-by-10-inch- 
by-8-foot piece of white I 
pine. The State Trans- I 
portation Agency I 
and the Vermont I 
Institute of Nat- g 
ural Science s 
were all in- | 
volved in the g 
roadside \ 
house raisings. \ 
— Patricia I 
Lyon-Surrey * 


-Surrey 


V ermont is making 
room for kestrels 
along its busiest 
roads. The American 
kestrel, or sparrow hawk, is 
a falcon about the size of a 
blue jay. It prefers open 


country, and 
the grassy 
corridor s 
along Inter- 
states are 
ideał feed- 
ing grounds, rich in 
food the kestrels love: large 
insects such as grasshop- 
pers and smali mammals 
such as mice and voles. So 
what better way to encour- 
age them than by mounting 
kestrel nesting boxes 10 feet 
off the ground on the backs 
of highway directional 











Kitsch photos: Len Mastri Len Mastri photo 




Waitress Holli Roystan 
and owner Nelson Baker at 
Wells River's P&H Truck Stop. 

one of four great Vermont 
road-food eateries. The arti- 
cle extols the wonders of 
the pancakes at Up for 
Breakfast in Manchester 
Center, the delights of the 
chicken pie and meatloaf at 
The Wayside in Berlin, and 
the uncommon treat of 
Common Crackers, cheddar 
and milk at The Bryant 
House, next to the Vermont 
Country Storę in Weston. 

As for the P&H, it's a real 
truck stop. There can be 80 
or 90 rigs idling outside, 
there are showers, a truck- 
ers' lounge, and even the 
wallpaper has a truclcing 
theme. Gourmet liked the 
homemade pies, the melt- 


Selling the lasie ol Sap 


A perennial Vermont pursuit — right up there with what to do with 
all those rocks — has beeo the quest for oew ways to market mapie 
Products. 

Robert and Richard Miinch are tryiog to keep thiogs simple. While 
boiling sap into syrup on their East Poultney farm. they paused, as Ver- 
monters have for centuries. for a refreshing drink of sap. It's hard to beat: 
cool, sweet, a mapley taste of spring. 

If its so good, they thought, why not bottle the stuff? So they are. 
With help from the State Agriculture Department and the University of 
Vermont, their 1940s bottling machinę has been putting out cases of Ver- 
mont Sweetwater, a pasteurized sap concoction with a dash of mapie 
syrup and a bit of carbonation. They sell it around Vermont for about $1 
for a 12-ounce bottle, and its also available in the Washington. D.C., 
area. 

"There s a lot of people that go to great 
lengths to get it," said Richard Miinch. "Its 
not a water; its like a mild cream soda." 

Down in Sharon, Maverick Sugar- 
bush has also tried bottling pasteurized, 
filtered mapie sap, although it has sold 
its product as a "still water" — no car¬ 
bonation, no added mapie syrup. Maver- 
ick won't be bottling sap this year, but its 
an interesting drink, says company presi- 
dent Arthur Rerndt, fuli of potassium and niacin. They loved it 
in Europę, he says. bot Americans seemed to require morę education on 
the subject. Not Vermonters. 


Where Even 
Truck Stops 
Are Gourmet 


F i 


r fiumą 
l water 


Tor 11 years, 

P&H Truck 
Stop in Wells 
River has been 
pulling in 18- 
wheelers and a 
loyal crowd of lo- 
cals with a simple 
recipe for success: Dish out 
lots of homecooked foods 
like pot roast, meat loaf, 
Maine beans and franlcs, 
homestyle fries, fish chow- 
der and fresh-baked breads,- 
always serve them up with 
a friendly smile,- and stay 
open 24 hours a day for food 
and fuel. 

That formula has turned 
25 this isolated hamlet just 
off Interstate 91 in north- 
ern Vermont into a 
must-stop truck stop, 
and P&H into the area's 
largest private employer. 
Still, owner Nelson Baker, a 
former Boston lawyer with 
a ąuick smile and a love of 
country life, never expected 
to show up in the pages of 
Gourmet Magazine. 

Yet there P&H was in the 
November issue, chosen as 


At UVM, Kitsch 101 


A rt doesrit have 
to be classy, 
valuable or at- 
tractive to be appreci- 
ated. In fact, it 
doesn’t even have to 
be good. 

Doubt the truth of 
that maximł A visit 
to the University of 
Vermont’s newly es- 
tablished Williams 
Hall Museum of 
Kitsch Art 
(WHAMKA) offers 
proof positive. 

WHAMKA is a 
tempie to tacky, a 



shrine to 
schmalz. 

The only 
museum 
in Ver- 
mont de j 
voted to 
kitsch, it 
is a showcase of 
morę than 100 ąuirky 
items that rangę from 
a crocheted, alien-in- 
habited flying saucer 
to a dried apple doli 
in an outhouse. Some 
items are organized 
by sections — vaca- 
tion, religious, 


schlocky 
sayings — 
while others, 
like the puffy 
pink-and- 
white pony a 
la Liberace, 
are morę 
randomly 
displayed 
under plexi- 

glass. 

The museum, 
which opened last 
spring, is the cre- 
ation of Ed Owre, 
Paul DeCause- 
macker, and Frank 
Owen — three UVM 
staffers who could no 


longer keep their yard 
sale and bargain 
basement items to 
themselves. So they 
took over a smali 
hallway in between 
art administration of- 
fices and studios and 
began sharing their 
trash with the public. 
figgling hula dolls 
stand next to 
suggestively 



shaped toothbrushes 
and pink plaster 
flamingos that stare 
blankly at renditions 
of Elvis on black vel- 
vet. As long as the 
items evoke nostal¬ 
gia, mirth, or even re- 
vulsion, they’ll have 
a home. Kitsch, like 
Vermonters, has few 
pretensions. 

“In New York City 
and those places, 
everything has to be 
up to datę, ” said cu- 
rator Ed Owre. 

“V ermonters want 
things to be real. ” 

— Maria Blackburn 
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Coolidge Lived Here. In May, 

so WILL HIS BASEBALL COLLECTION. 



First Lady Grace Coolidge was 
a big baseball fan. As a result, 
she and President Cal received a 
fascinating collection of baseball 
memorabilia during the Coolidge 
Presidency — including auto- 
graphed balls, gold season passes, 
and morę. 

The collection can be viewed 
for the first time throughout the 
coming season in Plymouth 
Notch. Like our other state- 
owned sites, the Coolidge house 
will be open by Memoriał Day 
Weekend. 

So, COME TO VERMONT FOR A LIT- 
tle history. Because this year it's a 
whole new ballgame. 


For a guide to historie sites and a Traveler's Guidebook, cali 

i-8oo-VERMONT f ext. 613 

or write: Vermont Department of Travel & Tourism, Dept. 613 , 
134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602-1471 


YERMONT 



it will change the way 
you look at things 


Bennington Battle Monument, Chimney Point Historie Site, Eureka Schoolhouse, Hubbardton Battlefield, Hyde 
Log Cabin, Mount Independence, Old Constitution House, President Caluin Coolidge Historie Site, President 
Chester Arthur Histońc Site, Senator Justin Morrill Historie Site, and the Underwater Historie Preserues. 
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You can build the most beautiful 
Post & Beam home in America. 



What kind of new home do you see yourself 

in? Traditional or contemporary; large or 
smali; a rambling family place, secluded 
vacation getaway or cozy retirement retreat? 

Timberpegs exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect home. 
Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look at. Superbly 
designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, its as easy as can be. 

Here's how to begin. 

For all the plans, fphrijCgjgy I 
ideas and advice you *5 mtm 

need to get started, 
just write or cali for 
our SI5 design 
portfolio (VISA® and 
MasterCard® 
accepted). We'11 take 
care of the rest. 

Dealer incjuires irwited. 



TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Post & Beam. 

Timberpeg East, lnc. Box 1500 VL9, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 


POST BOY 

in-your-mouth pot roast, corn chowder 
and Grapę Nuts pudding. Then there's 
the all-you-can-eat Sunday breakfast 
buffet ($6.25) and full-course Trucker's 
Specials ($5.50). 

Not surprisingly, some days all 168 
seats are taken. But don't expect to see 
a maitre d' in a tuxedo. 

— Andrew Nemethy 


Trinity's Ryan Retires 

T he only native-born Vermonter 
who is president of a Vermont 
college is retiring this year. Sister 
Janice E. Ryan, RSM, president of Trin- 
ity College in Burlington, will leave 
that post in fuly after serving 17 years 
— longer than any other president of 
Trinity. Sister Janice guided Trinity to 
national recognition by U.S. News and 
World Report as "one of the best col- 
leges in the U.S.," inaugurated the 
Catholic college's Weekend College 
program, established the Women's 
Smali Business Project to encourage 
female entrepeneurs, and started one 
of Vermont's first flexible-degree pro- 
grams for adults. 

The daughter of a large Franklin 
County family, Sister Janice is a Ver- 
monter at heart. One of her last acts as 
head of Trinity will be distributing 
mapie syrup from her family's sugar- 
making operation to members of the 
Trinity College Board of Trustees at 
the board's spring meeting. 

Deadline Headlines 


H eadline writing, it is often said, 
is an art, and nowhere is this 
morę evident than in Vermont's 
many fine daily and weekly newspa- 
pers, which are a vibrant record of life 
in the Green Mountains. 

In the spirit of the columnist for one 
of the state's weekly newspapers who 
wrote: "Most of us would agree that 
the morę people know, the better in- 
formed they are ... " we offer some 
gems from our treasury of Vermont 
headlines: 

Life's Been Good to 
Humań Cannonball 
— atop a story about a man with an 
unusual occupation 
Holstein Unveils Expansion Plan 
— when Brattleboro's Holstein- 
Friesian Association was seeking a 
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new headąuarters 

Breathing Sealer May Do the Trick 

— on a home-improvement article 
Beavers Hobble into Semifinals 

— from a sports story 
Expect Sirens Today 

— you never lcnow! 

Cats March on Washington 

— when UVM's women's basketball 
team, the Catamounts, headed for a 
national tournament 

Lions Enjoy Discussion of Deer Herd 

— on a story about a meeting of the 
Barre Lions Club 

Manning Is Marble Head 

— about a promotion at Rutland's 
Marble Bank 

Woman Saves Abenaki Tongue 
in Dictionary 

— Ouch! ... about attempts to pre¬ 
serze the Abenaki language 

Anthropologists Hear of Vermonter 

— and why not? 

The Wedding State 

V ermont is apparently becoming 
a place people not only visit, but 
visit to get married. The Associ¬ 
ated Press reports that of the nearly 
6,000 weddings held in Vermont in 
1993, about 25 percent were for people 
who were not Vermont residents. 

Erie Gosh of Brookfield has capital- 
ized on the boom, publishing an an- 
nual magazine called the Vermont 
Wedding Guide , which advertises a 
yariety of wedding services available 
in Vermont, and describes weddings as 
Vermont's "hidden industry." 

Why get hitched in Vermont? There 
are romantic reasons — it's a beautiful 
State where people on vacation often 
meet and fali in love. It's known for 
being rural and pure. But there may be 
economic reasons as well. Even at 
$12,000 for the average ceremony, ac- 
cording to AP, a Vermont wedding is 
cheaper than the national average of 
$16,000. 

UPDATES 

Mad River Glen ski area [Winter 
1990], famed for its tough terrain and 
uncompromising slant on the ski busi¬ 
ness, has officially gone co-op. Late 
last fali, owner Betsy Pratt sold the 
mountain to the Mad River Glen Co- 
operative, a group of skiers who plan 
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Museum 

❖ 45 scenie acres 

❖ 80,000 artifacts 

❖ 37 exhibition 
buildings and 
historie houses 

❖ Craft 

demonstrations 

❖ Children’s hands-on 
activities 


US Route 7, P.O. 

Box 10, Shelburne, 
Vermont 05482, 
802/985-3346 (1-800- 
253-1019 TTY Relay). 
Accommodations for 
people with disabilities 
are possible. 
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Shelburne Museum 
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The Beauty of Wood. 
Gas Heat Convenience. 


Come in and learn 

about the convenient linę of 

Vermont Castings gas stoves 
and fireplaces. Rugged cast-iron 
construction and easy to operate. 

• Up to 84% efficiency 

• Clean gas buming, natural gas or 
propane. 

• Convenient — no wood to haul, 
no ashes to clean. 

• Easy remote control operation. 

• Easy installation. (Some reąuire 
no chimney) 

• Most realistic wood-like flame in 
the industry. 

Madę in the U.S.A. 

Bethel 

Vermont Castings (802) 234-2300 

Factory Showroom, Route 107 



Brattleboro 

Friends of the Sun (802) 254-4208 or 1-800-362-242-ł 
Putney Road 


Manchester Center Rutland 

Friends of the Sun (802) 362-4070 Country Stoves (802) 775-6289 

Routes 11 & 30 261 Woodstock Avenue 

For dealer locations outside of Vermont, cali 1-800-227-8683 

Circle Reader Service Number 197 
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Enter the Vermont Life 
DISCOVER THE GOLD 
contest and help us celebrate 
our 50th Anniversary! 

In honor of Vermont Life 's 50th Anniversary, we are planning a spectac- 
ular statewide treasure hunt. Grand Prize is an 18kt GOLD and DIA¬ 
MOND bracelet from John Von Bargen's Signature Series. Morę than 
forty V-shaped gold links with diamonds in between form this beautiful 
piece, valued at $4,500! Other prizes include weekend getaways, cloth- 
ing, Vermont-made gifts and much, much morę! 

Here's how to win. Look for Vermont history trivia ąuestions linked 
to specific ads in our Autumn '96 issue. Answer the ąuestions correctly 
and then guess where in Vermont the bracelet is hidden. Send in your 
entry card from that issue and you'11 have a chance to win! Morę contest 
details will be found in our Summer 06 issue. In the meantime, brush 
up on your Vermont history, especially (hint) Vermont's historie sites . 

Yon BargerPs Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 

Church St., Burlington, VT 
Stratton Mtn., VT 
Springfield, VT 

1-800-841-8820 



From left, Dana Chase , goldsmith & diamond 
setter , Bruce Frank , master model maker, 
and John Von Bargen, designer. 




Wouldn't you rather buy directly from our mili? 


Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 


Sho ker, Aluuion cA Contemporary 
Styleo in Solid Oak, Cherry, 
Mapie Pine 


Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
WeShipAnywbere P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sal 10- 5, Sun 11:50-4 
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to continue operating Mad River as a 
commercial ski area that prides itself 
on offering lots of winding, unerowded 
trails, little snowmaking, and unbro- 
ken links to old-fashioned skiing. 
About a thousand skiers paid $1,500 
each for a share in the venture. A thou¬ 
sand morę shares need to be sold to en- 
sure that the co-op will survive. The 
deal was signed just in time for one of 
the snowiest Decembers on record. For 
skiing information, cali (802) 496-2001 
or (800) 696-2001 (in-state); for co-op 
information, cali (802) 496-6742. 

• 

Speaking of the Mad River Valley, if 
you watch the whitewater canoeing 
events in this summer's Olympics, 
you may see the name of Waitsfield's 
Mad River Canoe [Spring 1988]. The 
company has designed a two-person 
covered racing canoe for use in the 
whitewater slalom event. 

• 

Shelburne Farms [Spring 1995] and 
the Dericlc Webb family received a 
1995 National Preservation Honor 
Award from the National Trust for 
Historie Preservation. The award cites 
the family's work not only to preserve 
the 1,400-acre farm but to make it an 
environmental and agricultural re- 
source for Vermonters. 

• 

Some of the most beautiful photos 
of the Champlain Valley have been 
taken from atop Mt. Philo in Char¬ 
lotte. Now, Philo may be getting just a 
bit taller. The State Department of 
Forests and Parks plans to erect a 60- 
foot tower on the summit, much like 
the tower that graced the smali moun- 
tain's top years ago. The donated New 
York fire tower should be just tali 
enough for visitors to look out over 
the trees. It may be in place by the 
summer of 1997. 

• 

CORRECTIONS: Our story on Man¬ 
chester in last winter's issue incor- 
rectly stated the prices and dates for 
mid-week Ski and Stay packages. The 
prices, through March, rangę from 
$215 to $284. For information, cali the 
Manchester and the Mountains Cham- 
ber of Commerce (802) 362-2100. 

We also erred last winter in the 
spelling of the name of the skier flying 
across pages 46 and 47. She is Melissa 
Welch, now at UVM. 
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ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN 
CAMPING ASSOCIATION. 



BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 

CAMPS 

OF YERMONT 


ACA accreditation assures 
you of the hest kiiwl of 
ąuality control iii the areas 
of camping most important to 
the welfare of yonr cliild: 
liealth and safety, 
camp management, personnel, 
programming and facilities. 


Vermont Adventure! 

S Timberlake 
Summer Camp 


Rustic living for boys on an unspoiled 
mountain lakę in the Green Mountains. Go 
on a hike, build a cabin, paddle a canoe, 
milk a cow, harvest carrots, sleep under the 
stars, laugh 'til your sides ache. 57 years 
Quaker leadership. ACA accredited. 


Linda Berryhill 

Farni & Wildemess Summer Camps 
Plymouth, VT 05056 
802/422-3761 
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* IAH6AM0N * * 

and 

* BETSE7C0K * 


PITTSFORD, YERMONT 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduling, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

75 campers, ages 7-15, 35 staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 


Riding* Woodshop* Farm •Pottery»Trips» Art 
Weaving»Rocketry» Drama •Photography 
Tennis •Swimming'Canoeing* Team Sports 
Archery *Cycling*Low & High Ropes 

Mikę Byrom, 349 S. Mountain Road DPI 
Northfield, MA 01360 (413)498-5873 W 
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On Lakę Champlain 

J) 

IN VERM0NT FOR GIRLS 7-17. 
FRIENDSHIPS & FUN ON 100 ACRES 
OF MEADOWS & W00DS. 

1 mile private beach. Activities indude riding, sailing, 
waterskiing, tennis, crew, drama, dance. Hiking outpost 
in Stowe. Teen/JC programs. Staff rafio: 1:3. 

. . . Come for 4 or 8 weeks. 

M/M Williams, 77 Kiniya Road, 
mm M Colchester, VT 05446 (802) 893-7849 
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Backpacking, Rock Climb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 

CHALLENGE Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 

Outdoor Living Skills, 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
BRADFORD, VERMONT Physical Fitness, Archery 

Over 30 Years of Excellence as 

7 HE OUTDOOR SPECIAUSTS" 

Boys Ages 9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

TOLL FREE - 800-832-HAWK (4295) 
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* ZPPy ^rtsCX* 

A Holistic Approach to 
Traditional Youth Camping 

Rural farm life • Family-style villages 
Natura! Iiving for body mind and spirit. 

40 campers • ages 8-15 
2 and 4 wk. single-sex sessions 

RR1, Box 67 Tunbridge, Vermont 05077 
_ (802) 889-5608 _ # 
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BROWN LEDGE 
Camp 

on Lakę Champlain 
in Vermont 
for Girls 10-18 

Fully Electlve Program 
International Campers and Coed Staff 

Ouality instruction in horsemanship, 
theatre, waterskiing, sailing, swimming, 
diving, canoeing, tennis, archery, arts & 
crafts. Teams and Trips. Excellent for the 
older camper, as well. 

JC Program 16-18 years old 
70th Season • ACA Accredited 
Bill & Kathy Nellsen • 1-800-246-1958 



Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 
ACA Accredited 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 

Nelson Bagnardi (Director) 

YMCA Camp Abnaki 
266 College St., Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-8981 


CAMPING 

WITH 

HORSES 


CAMP ^ 


Catherine Capers 

Horsemanship - Watersports - Camping Trips 

On beautiful Lakę St. Catherine, Wells, VT 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE - RIDE DAILY! 

• Hands on Stable Management Instruction 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf, Crafts 

• Hike, Canoe, Horseback Camping Trips. Fun! 
60 Girls, Ages 9-15 June, Juty & August Camps 

Audrey Nelson, Clare Nelson, Directors 

P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 

800 - 453 - 4441 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 5 

tiny little paragraph was all I could 
find regarding the issue of cruelty in 
this "sport," and that was completely 
glossed over. To see children and el- 
derly people enjoying themselves as if 
it was a grand thing to behold animals 
struggling to drag huge blocks of ce¬ 
ment through the mud ... it truły madę 
me sick! 

So, I've already sent in notice of my 
cancellation — I just wanted to make 
elear why! By the way, my trial issue 
didn't go to waste, it's lining our cat 
box! 

Wendy Andary 

Winter Park, Florida 


Rutland Roamer 

I just received the Autumn issue of 
Vermont Life, and was amused by the 
photo of the "tali dark stranger" roam- 
ing around downtown Rutland, where 
I was born and raised. Thanks to my 
parents, who didn't want me to forget 
my heritage, Vermont Life has fol- 
lowed me wherever I have lived. For 
the past 17 years, it has been Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Keep up the good work. I look for- 
ward to each issue. 

Connie Adams 

Wagga Wagga, New South Wales 

Australia 


Frand at the Church Supper 


For many years my grandmother 
chaired the annual sugar-on-snow sup¬ 
per at her church, and my grandfather 
always boiled the syrup to the correct 
consistency so that it would candy 
when placed on the snów. There was a 
friendly rivalry with the other Protes¬ 
tant church in Waterbury as to which 
ladies would have the first supper with 
new syrup. 

From the time I was eight 
years old I would go with 
my father back into the hills 
to fili with clean snów the 
washtubs we borrowed from 
my grandfather^ storę. We 
would bring them to the 
church and my chum and I 
would pack soup bowls with 
snów for the supper. 

My grandmother pre- 
vailed on a bachelor who 
roomed and boarded with them to fur- 
nish the syrup. One year in the early 
1900s, I'm told, the datę for sugar on 
snów was set early and Chancey 
promised my grandmother he knew of 
a sugarplace where he could get the 
syrup. It turned out this particular year 
there just wasn't any sugar weather be- 
fore the datę of the supper. But 
Chancey had guaranteed the syrup. Fie 
hired a horse and wagon early on the 
morning of the event, stopped at a 
farm and madę a deal with the farmer 
to open up his sugarhouse and clean 
up his evaporator, ready to draw off 
syrup. Fie then continued to the vil- 
lage storę and purchased enough tubs 


of mapie sugar to give him the syrup 
he needed, plus new syrup cans to put 
it into. (In the early part of this cen- 
tury, mapie sugar was the principal 
product of sugaring, and many farmers 
would pay their winter grocery bills 
with 25-pound wooden pails of mapie 
sugar.) 

Chancey and the farmer emptied the 
pails of sugar into the evapo- 
rator, which already held 
some water. The farmer 
boiled the mixture back to 
the consistency of mapie 
syrup and poured the syrup 
into the cans. Chancey then 
carried the warm cans back 
to the church, and the sup¬ 
per went off as scheduled, 
with the "first" syrup of the 
season. 

When ąuizzed by my 
grandmother, Chancey swore that the 
syrup came from Pike's evaporator 
that afternoon and the warm cans 
proved it. My grandfather suspected, 
but never disputed Chancey even 
though my grandmother kept saying 
the syrup "did not taste like new 
syrup." The result was that my grand¬ 
mother, the most prim and proper, up- 
right and honest person I ever knew, 
unknowingly put on a new syrup sup¬ 
per that was not one. Fortunately she 
never leamed the truth. 

Gleason W. Ayers 
Waterbury 

Mr. Ayers and his family live in the house 
built for his grandparents in 1892. —Editor 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the Editor, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, Vermont 
05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; E-mail: Vtlifemag@aol.com 




Barre 

ALLEN LUMBERCO. 

800-696-9663 

Bradford 

OAKES BROTHERS, INC. 

222-5280 

Essex Junction 

FLANDERS BUILDING SUPPLY 

876-3381 

Fairlee 

FOGG’S TRUE VALUE 

333-4248 

Johnson 

PARKER & STEARNS 

635-2377 

Montpelier 

ALLEN LUMBERCO. 

800-698-0078 

North Springfield 

BIBENS HOME CENTER 

886-2288 

Norwich 

FOGG’S TRUE VALUE 

649-2958 

St. Johnsbury 

ALLEN LUMBERCO. 

800-696-2666 

Stowe 

PARKER & STEARNS 

253-9757 

Waitsfield 

ALLEN LUMBERCO. 

800-462-4475 

Williston 

WINDOWS & DOORS 
BY BROWNELL 

800-773-4803 

Lebanon, NH 

BLODGETTS SASH & DOOR 

603-448-6575 
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Fumiture in the Shape 
Of Naturę 


A fairy tale could be no morę 
laden with shadowy forest im- 
ages than is the found-wood 
furniture destiny of James 
"B'fer" Burton Roth. 

He was born in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, where his father 
built houses in the 1950s with 
his father. "With four kids, our 
house was an ongoing process," 
recalls Roth. "Dad was always 
tinkering. He did some neat, in- 
novative things. I borrowed 
some of his ideas in my own 
home." 

Another thing he picked up 
was the nickname B'fer, which 
stemmed from his father's habit 
of calling him "B for Burton." 

Roth left Michigan State's 
landscape architecture program 
after two years and in a round- 
about way ended up in Ver- 
mont, where he ski bummed 
and enrolled in Johnson State 
College's art program to study 
environmental sculpture. Then 
there was a stint at the Yester- 
morrow Builders' School in 
Warren, first as a student hop- 
ing to learn to restore a friend's 
post-and-beam barn, later as an 
instructor. Somewhere in the 
midst of it all were an 18-by- 
16-foot octagonal tree house 
and African studies. "I left for 
Africa on my 30th birthday and 
returned a year later," he says. 

Until recently, Roth's has been a life 
of barter and building for bed, board 
and spending money. "My whole life 


■ usi 

Kr 
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ustic furniture has long been associ- 
ated with the Adirondacks, but Ver- 
ront has its own growing branch of 
this utilitarian art. 

Among its practitioners are a trio of young, 
self-taught, self-motivated and unselfish crafts- 
men who build their striking furniture by in- 
stinct and by eye. This is art in which function 
follows form and furniture celebrates the nat- 
ural shapes of trees. 

These Vermonters are relatively new to their 
trade. Their lives have taken as many turns as 
the free-form branches they lovingly fit to- 
gether, and most are just beginning to make a 
commitment to their own tools and shops. 

No one ever declares he is going 
to be a stick furniture 
builder when he 
grows up. It is 
instead some- 
thing one 
comes to on 
a winding path 
that returns and 

returns again to the Yermont woods. 



By Cheryl Dorschner 


has been one thing leading to 
another. I'm always falling into 
something," he says. 

He fell into something new 
when in 1990 he built a stick- 
style coffee table as a gift. Then 
in 1991 he madę an arbor/bench 
for his sister's gallery in North 
Carolina. Seeing his tree-form 
furniture in a gallery setting 
"madę me realize that this 
could go somewhere," Roth 
said. 

It certainly has. Since then 
he's madę several other arbors, 
benches, chairs, beds and archi- 
tectural installations such as 
stair banisters and "indoor 
branch worlc." Now 38, he's re- 
ceived commissions from inns 
and architects, and his worlc 
will be included in a book by 
well-known New York City 
rustic furniture maker 
Daniel Macic, to be published 
this spring. 

Tree Form s, as he calls 
them, meld Roth the sculptor, 
landscape architect, builder, 
student of Africa, his father's 
son and lover of trees. The walls 
of his shop in a former firehouse 
in Waitsfield are lined with a 
motley collection of crooks, 
forlcs, contortions, gnarls, 
snakes and other wacky 
branches waiting their turn to 
be transformed into chair arms, 
table legs or who knows what. Even 
the house he built features exposed 
beams, cherry limbs, other tree ele- 
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Robby Porter's apple zuood bed zuith elm rails 
and zuedged douetail joints, $3,200. 

Below, B'fer Roth's apple bed zuith yellozu birch 
rails, $2,Ś00; opposite page, the coffee table 
that started Roth's career. 

Left, oak bench by Hans Yorsteueld. 


Vorstev e j d 


/ ever has been left on the 
/ doorstep. "Sometimes I find 
/ anonymous donations at the 
/ door when I return to the 
M / shop after the weekend, and I 
fcfw / say, 'Aha! People are looking 
/ at the woods differently ... " 

/ Even loggers who have 
/ madę Roth's 
t] / acquaintance ■ 

/ now sec slash as H 
/ something with H 
potcntial. And he H 
gets calls to check 
out various arboreal oddi- 
ties on what he calls his 
"wcird limb hotlinc." M 
James B'fer Hm ton Kotli, WB 
TreeForms, /\0. /->o.y /5. 

Warren. Yennont 05o 7 ■/. ■ - 
496-6859; shop eO ■ 
showroom, Route 100 at WKSgB 
Bridge Street, Waitsfield, 

Vermont 05673. O pen by ■ 
chance or appointment. 

Prices rangę from about $150 

for a plant stand to $3,200 or BK ||| 


morę /or beds and other large installa 
tions. 


Growing up on his family's farm in 
the hills of Calais, just north of Mont- 
pelier, Robby Porter had 
always __——— 


ments and, of course, a smali tree 
house in the yard. 

Roth's furniture is distinctive for its 
joinery, in which one branch is 
scooped out to accept the other. And it 
is unmistakable for its sculptural qual- 
ity. 

"I shudder to hear my stuff called 
'rustic.' I think I'm taking stick-built 
forms to a morę sculptural level," he 
says. 

His choices of wood run to whatever 
he's found while wandering or what- 
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Workshop - Showroom 

Lakę Champlain Islands 
Isle La Motte,Vermont 05463 
1-802-928-3118 
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' hether you’re paddling deep water or just watching the leaves change, a 
retirement to Wake Robin is a retirement to life — an active, rich, engaging life 
It’s gracious living, without the burdens of home main- 
tenance. A thriving community of peers. Fine dining, 
classes, cultural events. The assurance of long-term 
on-site health care. And all the four-season splendor of 
Vermont. Come join us, and make some waves! 

For information about our 1- and 2-bedroom homes, ^^^me^ommuniiy 

Cali 1-£>00-462-08 200 Wake Robin Dr., Shelburne, VT 05482 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


madę things, from a bicycle-powered 
cider press to farm buildings and other 
structures. It wasn't long before what 
he madę began to take the shape of the 
surrounding woods. 

"I started out making walking 
sticks," he recalls. "I'd ask myself, 
'What do I see in this shape?' and let it 
become what it already was." 

He never gave it a thought when he 
madę the leap from simple walking 
sticks to his trademark beds with posts 
as thick as a lumberjack's thighs. 

"I came pretty close to going from 
walking sticks to beds and conven- 
tional and unconventional buildings," 
Porter aclcnowledges. 

Ten log-like beds and many smaller 
pieces later — including a wheelbar- 
row and contorted lamps with wooden 
shades — Porter, 30, is in the process 
of converting a large metal building 
into his office, apartment, shop, wood- 
storage area and homemade kiln. Tak- 
ing advantage of the Sam Daniels wood 
furnace already in the building, Porter 
created a 6-by-10-by-7-foot wood-dry- 
ing room lined with galvanized metal 
and fitted with air ducts to the fur¬ 
nace. Although most of the wood he 
uses is harvested dead, it still contains 
about 25 percent moisture, he ex- 
plains, and he needs to bring it down 
to about 8 percent to avoid warping 
and to evict any resident insects. 

He operates on a purposefully Iow 
budget: All his power tools are bor- 
rowed, and the wood he uses is gener- 
ally free, gathered by him or sent to 
him through a network of friends. On 
storage shelves and in bins are Osage 
orange from Ohio, black walnut from 
Pennsylvania, driftwood from Missis- 
sippi and a rangę of local wood. 

"I stick to what comes along," 
Porter says, ignoring the pun. "I've 
madę enough furniture to have some 
money, but not enough to be swamped 
with work. It just falls together natu- 
rally. I've been glad of that," he says. 
"Whatever happens, you deal with it 
when it happens." 

"Whatever happens" for Porter has 
been a long trip that ended just two 
miles from his family home. The son 
of a Vermont newspaper editor, he at- 
tended college for four years in New 
Mexico, where he majored in philoso- 
phy. Then he came home and home- 
schooled his brother during the 
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younger Porter's junior and senior 
years of high school. After a couple 
years of odd jobs and travel, he set his 
priorities. "I lcnew I wanted to be in 
Vermont. I knew I loved wood. I knew 
I wanted to work for myself." 

Porter's beds are by definition over- 
buiit. "You're always using morę wood 
than is necessary," he notes of the 
conseąuence of using logs. The blind 
mortise and sąuared tenon joinery 
hides the connections. Finished with a 
simple Danish oil, the beds have a 
new, fresh, woodsy scent. 

"At best," says Robby Porter, "these 
beds look like they grew that way." 

Robby Porter, Deadwood Designs, 
Box 65, Adamant, V ermont 05650, 
(802) 223-2153. Prices rangę from 
$1,500 for a large lamp to about $3,000 
for a bed ; sold in the Frog Hollow 
Stores in Burlington, Middlebury and 
Manchester. 

• 

One of Robby Porter's beds started 
Hans Vorsteveld's career as a maker of 
rustic furniture, though neither Porter 
nor Vorsteveld knew it. 

While walking in Burlington with 
his girlfriend, Melissa (now his wife), 
Vorsteveld saw a huge, hand-crafted 
blonde bed in a storę window. The 
couple admired the workmanship. "I 
can make a bed like that," he told her 
confidently. 

So he did. He bought a book on tree 
identification, got some wood from a 
friends' land, asked a couple of wood- 
workers how to dry the wood and, 
with no prior experience, went to 
work. 

Late in the fali of 1991 in an un- 
heated, unelectrified garage in Spring- 
field, he set to peeling off the bark 
with a pocket knife. He sawed, he 
chiseled, he pounded. "Five hundred 
hours later," he says, "it was finished. 
My plan was to get it done for Christ- 
mas, hut I got it done in February. 

"I had some twigs left over, so I 
madę a rocking chair for her birthday. I 
still had some twigs left over, so I 
madę a love seat. Then I was out of 
branches." 

A native of Holland, Vorsteveld, 33, 
moved to Vermont with his family in 
1979 when his father bought a farm on 
Panton's Jersey Street. He went to Ver- 
gennes High School, attended the Uni- 
Continued on page 20 
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Factory tours daily. 

Route 7, Shelburnc Road, Shelburne, VT 
V 2 mile south of Shelburne Museum 

TOUR HOTLINE 

(802) 985-3001 ext 1800 


Visit our Storę 
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Presenting... 




The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 


CYC)] 


— the amazing walk-behind brush cutter that ~ 

• CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, pastures, roadsides, 
fences, wooded and rough non-lawn areas with ease. Mows 
over 1/2 acre per hour! 

• CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, brambles, sumac 
tough saplings up to 1" thick! 

• Plus CHOPS/MULCHES most everything it 
cuts; leaves NO TANGLE of materiał to trip 
over or to pick up like hand-held brushcutters 
and sicklebar mowers. 

• POWERFUL 8HP 
Briggs & Stratton engine; 
optional Electńc-Staning. 

BIG 20” SELF-PROPELLED __ 

WHEELS roli through ditches. FĄff 

furrows, over bumps and logs with ease. #■*#/ TT , 

• Perfect for low-maintenance wildflower i lOOO ) 4* O 

meadows... European-style woodlots freeof „„u r/Ar r rruirrr 

undergrowth... walking paths... orany areathat rlease cali 1ULL tRtt 

you only want to mow once a month... or once a season! OV mail COllpOll JOP r Kr S r, 

DETAILS about the Amazing 
DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWER! 


So, 
WHY 
MESS 
with hand- 
held brush¬ 
cutters that 
are so dan- 
gemus, slow 
and tiring to 
use... OR 
with sicklebar 
mowers that 
shake unmerci- 
fully and leave 
a tangled mess? 


7 have been searching for years to find a reliable and cost-efficient way 
to keep ourtwo-acre field dean and beautifui The DR Field and Brush 
Mower is the answer!" - Richard A. Gustafson, Manchester. N.H. 


YES! Please msh complete FREE DETAILS of the DR ,! i 
FIELI) and BRUSH MOWER including prices, speci | 
fications of Standard and ELECTR1C-STARTING | 
Models. and "Off-Season” Savings now in efifecŁ 


To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS 00 , Dept. 1054F 
Ferry Road, P.O. Box 89, Charlotte, VT 05445 
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SPONSORED 


BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL 


VerM £vJ i*-' 
crafts GU19 e 



1996 Vermont Crafts Guide 
ayailable May lst 

New! Expanded Crafts Show Section with 
information ab out Vermont’s Top Shows/ 

Find Vermont crafts year-round in artisan’s studios, 
shops, galleries, and fairs with this 52 page booklet. 
Find product information from 500 Vermont artisans. 
• Send $5 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts 
Council, PO Box 938, Montpelier, 0 

VT 05601. (802) 223-3380. 



The Vermont Folk Rocker... 


Exceptionally comfortable. 

\ * \ 

beautifully handcrafted. 

\ ' : 

madę to last generations... 


Your tired back will love it. 


Cali or write for brochure. visir our showroom 


Vermont Folk Rocker 


& Furnishings 


RR 1 Box 36 Starksboro. Vermont 05487 


Since 1976 ❖ 802-453-2483 
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Attention 
Craft Producers 



W Each issue of Vermont Life is bought by 
90,000 people 

W Each copy is read by 6.7 people* 

That’s 603,000 readers! 

W* 62% report buying Vemront crafts* 

M That’s over 373,000 Vermont crafts buyers! 

*Source: Miliard Group Custom Research 

Showcase yourproducts in Vermont Life 

AermontLife 

Advertising Department (802) 877-2262 

We Reach Your Prospects Where They Live 
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I • A Health of 200 year old painted and stained finishes to choose • Chests « 


U 

* 
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Our Furniture GuARANTEE: 
Parts, Labor & Love 

We stand behind our workman- 
ship, our materials, and your 
continuous satisfaction. Come 
see our 18th Century replicas 
and enjoy colonial Guilford too. 


JAMES DEW & SONS 


1171 Boston Post Rd. Guilford, CT 06437 t. 

* 1-95 east, Exit 57, tum rt. 1 mile 1 800 272-4546 i 

J Catalog $4.00 2 

> 4 

IElegant custom tables of 200 year old wood • Highboys • Chandeliers • Bedsl 
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The 

Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Grarwille Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-802-767-4711 


Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


FREE BROCHURE 
TOUR MILL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9AM - 5PM 
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Adirondack Chairs 

Three styles of chairs, fold- 
ing love seats, rocking 
chairs, and tete-a-tetes. 
Available in pine, cherry, 
and red cedar. Instructions 
and hardware included. 

Chairs from $50 

Love seats from $80 

Tetera--tetes from $100 

Ali prices PLUS shipping 
charges. NYS residents add 7%. 

Shown: 3-position folding 
recliner. $110 in pine. Also 
available in red cedar, cherry or 
mahogany. 

JERRY’S WOOD SHOP 

Box 116, Route 30 • Speculator, NY 12164 
1-800-548-5041 

Mastercard/VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL 



Solid wood furniłure madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an investment 
in quality łhał will last for generations. 


"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
Roułe 7, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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fOURTH ANNI1AL 

CRAFT OPIN STUDIO MD 

Memoriał Day weekend, May 25-26 

H flisit 125 artisans in their studios during Vermont’s 
nff statewide craft Open Studio Weekend, Memoriał Day 

V Weekend, May 25-26. Take this opportunity to explore 
the back roads of our beautiful State, and to meet Vermont’s 
talented community ot crattspeople. Send tor a copy ot the 

Craft Studio Tour Map containing directions to studios. 

Cali or write: The Vermont Crafts Council, PO Box 938, 
Montpelier, VT 05601, (802) 223-3380. 
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STONES STUDIO 802.253.4867 

at the West Braneh Sculpture Park. Stowe, Yermont 
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The Artisans’ Hand 

A cooperative craft gallery 
featuting the work of 125 
Vermont craftspeople. 

89 Main Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802-229-9492 
10:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat.; 
Sundays 11:00-3:00 
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PRAIRIE SETTLE 


Furniture and Accessories in the 
Shaker and Arts-and-Crafts Traditions 

Colonial Reproductions and Custom Designs 
Ali in solid hardwoods with classic joinery 
Free brochure available. 

WILLIAM LABERGE 

CABINETMAKER 

RT 30 RD1 BOX 8 WELLS, VT 05774 
802 645 0966 
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MADĘ IN VERMONT 

Continued from page 17 

versity of Vermont and then Vermont 
Technical College in Randolph. He 
earned an associate's degree there in 
1990, and then a bachelor's degree in 
electrical engineering from the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. He 
worlced in that field until he madę an 
interesting discovery. 

"Once I was without a job for a cou- 
ple weeks, and I liked it," he says with 
a broad grin. 

In his spare time, he's finishing his 
new home on a hill with a view of 
Lalce Champlain, the Adirondacks and 
the Green Mountains. The bones of 
the house are a post-and-beam barn he 
had dismantled. 

When he first started making furni- 
ture, he did it simply because he liked 
doing it. "I didn't thinlc about that 
people had to buy it," he says in his 
Dutch-accented English. "I built a 
couch. I contacted Frog Hollow. Since 
then they have talcen several pieces. 
Tm just lcind of riding the wave." 

That sounds easier than it is. Al- 
though he has graduated from the 
poclcet lcnife and frigid garage to a tiny 
shop, he milks cows at a nearby farm 
from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

"Tm still experimenting with tech- 
niąue and wood," he says. "I grab a 
whole bunch of ideas from the wood as 
I cut it. Then I throw it in a pile. Then 
I talce it to the lciln. The design has to 
lcind of worlc its course. If you build it 
too ąuiclc, you don't have time to see 
all the possibilities." 

He pins his constructions, using no 
glue, so they can be talcen apart. Handy 
if you ever have to move one of the 
massive beds. 

Vorsteveld will talce a limber 
sapling, bend it into the shape he has 
in mind, tie it in place, and then send 
it to the lciln. "They come out lilce 
they grew that way," he says, as 
though he's still surprised by the 
process. It's a techniąue that just came 
to him. "I saw the wood tied up in 
ropes. I must've done this in my previ- 
ous life," he adds mischievously. 

Hans Vorsteveld, RD 3 Box 3291, 
Vergennes, Vermont 05491, (802) 475- 
2222. Prices rangę from $2,000 for a 
couch to $5,000 for a bed. <&> 


Writer Cheryl Dorschner lives in Willis- 
ton. 
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Handcrafted Furniture 
Custom Cabinets 



P o 


NORTH Tf RIDGE 


WOODWORKING 

B O X 189 RICHMOND, VT 0 5 4 7 7 
802-434-4123 FAX 802-434-41 30 
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WILL MOSES 



“Busy Bees” (Serigraph) 10" x 14" 

Busy Bees — Spring in Vermont 

Each Serigraph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd. 

Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 
(Just off Rte. 22) 

Mon.-Fri. 9-4, Sat. 10-5, Sun. Noon-5 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester , VT 

A Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Hawkins House, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 
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The Horses Night Out 


ByALISON Freeland 



T he FIRST PHONE CALL 

came at 9:30 one Sun- 
day night. Bedtime ar- 
rives early in a Vermont 
winter and I was ready for 
it. Was this a friend or foe 
ringing? Neither. It was 
Darren from around the cor- 
ner. He was at our house 
last month for the chimney 
fire and had stood with the 
other volunteers watching 
the ash and creosote float 
down onto our porch. Dar¬ 
ren doesn't get excited too 
easily. 

"Hello," he said. "Your 
horses are loose. They're headed down 
the sisters' driveway." Darren wasn't 
referring to nuns, but to two elderly 
women who, from their house on Main 
Street, guard the memories of this 
smali town. 

This was not welcome news. My 
city background did not teach finding 
lost horses. As I got my coat, the phone 
rang again. It was Norm, from the cor- 
ner house. He works in sales and gives 
out a lot of information on the phone. 
"Some people passing through town 
on their way home from the ski slopes 
just knocked on our door. Apparently 
they saw two horses running down 
Main Street without riders. I wanted 
you to know." 

The phone rang a third time. I was 
beginning to track the horses by where 
the calls came from. "Hello, this is 
Dot. Which do you want first, the good 


news or the bad news?" Dot runs the 
town post office and knows all the 
news. 

"Let's start with the bad," I said cau- 
tiously. 

"All right-y-y." She was savoring 
the moment. "Your horses are headed 
for the generał storę." 

"What's the good news, Dot?" 

"It's supposed to warm up tomor- 
row." 

My husband smiled a little as I 
picked up the car keys. Someone had 
to stay home with the sleeping chil- 
dren, and someone had to find the 
horses. Since one of the horses is minę 
and the other belongs to a friend who 
at the moment was at the movies, I 
was alone in my search. 

Horses may love to wander, but they 
also love sweet feed. I put two grain 
buckets, halters and ropes in the car 


and drove down Main Street, one of 
the few stretches of paved road in 
town. Expecting to see giant horse- 
forms moving in the moonlight, I 
didn't bother to loolc for traclcs. How 
far could they get in 15 minutes? But 
when they were nowhere to be seen, 
on a hunch I picked up speed and drove 
to Sterling's house. 

I had only spoken to Sterling twice, 
and wasn't surę I would recognize him 
or his wife. They are also recent ar- 
rivals to town, edging the population 
closer to 400. I know as much about 
them as conversations at the post of¬ 
fice reveal, but they lceep four Ten¬ 
nessee Walking horses in their field, 
and our horses might have stopped by 
for a visit. I found Sterling and his wife 
warm in their bathrobes, and a Com¬ 
puter purring ąuietly on a corner table. 
I did not, however, find the horses. 
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VERMONT'S NORTHEAST KINCDOM 



Ki 


DISCWER 
Q«rKINGDQM 


Our Kingdom is only a few 
easy hours from major New 
England cities via 1-91 & 
193 and US Rts 2 & 5. 


SPRING in the 
Northeast Kingdom... 
yoiTve never seen so 

many wildflowers or shades of green in the trees. 

Come and enjoy this unique region of Ver- 
mont with its sensational museum collections; 
excellent restaurants to suit everyone's tastes; a 
wide array of accommodations from 
bed & breakfasts and fuli service inns 
to quality motels; unique 
shopping opportunities 
from Vermont madę pro- 
ducts and crafts to antiques; and for the sports 
enthusiast there is hiking, biking, golf and morę. 
Discover Vermont's Northeast Kingdom today. 
For information contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber 
of Commerce 
Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue 
St. johnsbury, Vermont 05819 
1 800 639 6379 

YERMO NT 

Paid in part by State of Vermont funds. 



PHOTOS © ROBERT C. |ENKS 
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Kendal retirement is filled with every good thing you could possibly 
want. Friends you delight in. Freedom from the burdens of caring for 
a home. Fine dining at your pleasure. The security of long-term health 
care on site. Plus lthaca's flourishing environment of cultural events, 
continuing education, and outdoor recreation. 

Bloom at Kendal. 


For information on New York'sfirst life care 
retirement community, and the Try It program, 
cali Karen Smith at 1 - 800 - 253 - 6325 . 


Kendal 
at Ithaca 

2230 N. Triphammer Rd. 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
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Apologizing for the intrusion, I headed 
back to my car and another strategy. 

In the center of town I saw Walter 
standing beneath his porch light, his 
outstretched arm holding a leash while 
his dog sniffed the snów. Walter is a 
meticulous worker in wood, and his 
home grows morę manicured with 
each season. "Hey, Walter/' I said, dri- 
ving slowly past his yard. "Seen any 
horses tonight?" 

"Nope," he shook his head. 

My next stop was the Townsends'. 
Our horses graze their back field all 
summer, and they might have stopped 
there for a look around. Surprisingly, 
another neighbor, Grayson, came out 
on the porch and peered at me in the 
dark. He explained that he was house- 
sitting while the Townsends were 
away. I thinlc Grayson is some kind of 
tree surgeon, and I've heard that he 
lcnows how to play the bagpipes. 
"Hey," I said. "Seen any horses 
tonight?" 

"Nope," he shook his head. "You 
seem calm for someone who's lost 
horses." 

"HI find them." 

I headed back toward the center of 
town. This time I turned off Main 
Street by the generał storę. At this 
hour, the storę — normally the source 
of all the news in town — was dark 
and quiet. 

Driving up Timson Hill with my 
head out the window, I felt the first 
smack of giant snowflakes, but kept 
my eyes on the road, looking for tracks. 
Finally I recognized neat semi-ovals. I 
was close. About a half-mile up the 
hill I saw lights ahead of me and came 
upon two vehicles pulled diagonally 
off the road. They pointed toward the 
St. Pierre's house, engines running and 
headlights outlining the barn. 

In the wash of lights I could see 
three horses, noses together over a 
fence post. On one side of the fence 
were my two; on the other side was 
Reid, a buckskin bachelor visibly 
pleased to have company. All three 
noses turned toward us. My horse 
looked especially grieved by my ar- 
rival. Reid was obviously taken with 
her charms and I was going to ruin it 
all. She looked away, hoping I wouldn't 
recognize her. 

To my surprise, Sterling was in one 
of the vehicles, having abandoned his 
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bathrobe for a winter coat and gloves. 
A man I've never met was getting out 
of the other. 

"Those are my horses," I offered as 
an introduction. He said his name was 
Jim. He told me he had looked out his 
Main Street window, seen two horses 
trot by and figured they were going to 
visit Reid. Even horses can't carry on 
privately in a smali town. Jim had 
started up his truck and begun to tracie 
the animals. I pieced together that 
Jim's brother was married to one of the 
St. Pierre girls, which is how he knew 
about Reid. 

Sterling walked over from his vehi- 
cle. "Thank you," I said to him. "You 
didn't have to come out on a cold 
night." 

"Thought you could use a hand," he 
replied. I gave him one of the halters, 
and we walked over to the fence, hold¬ 
ing out the buckets. The horses, unre- 
pentant but smelling grain, dug their 
noses deep into the sweet feed, and 
Sterling and I ąuickly had the halters 
buckled and lead ropes clipped under 
their chins. 

By this time the front door of the 
house opened, and Bob St. Pierre stuck 
out his head to see why three cars 
were idling on his lawn. He works a 
pre-dawn shift at a nuclear power plant 
20 miles south of town. He looked a 
little rumpled being up at this hour. 
"Sorry," I called through the veil of 
falling snów. 

Jim went to the front door to explain 
to his brother's wife's father what was 
going on, and I turned to thank Ster- 
ling for his help. 

"Might as well go with you," he 
said. "Walking two horses down a slip- 
pery hill in the dark can be difficult. 
When they slide and fali on you, it 
hurts." 

I was glad for the company. Jim of¬ 
fered to park our cars, so Sterling and I 
waved good-bye and each took a horse. 
It was about 10:30. As we led the 
horses back onto the road, we could 
hear Reid's hooves stomping in the 
night. Running back and forth by his 
gate, whinnying and throwing his head 
up in the air, he protested our depar- 
ture. My horse looked back wistfully 
each time he called. 

In a few minutes we left the lights of 
the St. Pierres' house behind, and 
Reid's cries faded in the distance. We 
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ore than 100 proven designs, from classic colonial to sweeping 
contemporary, with the flexibility to customize any set of plans - 
yours or ours - to build the home you’ve always dreamed of. 


Thomas M. Wood Builders 

RR Box 710, 

Morrisville, VT 05661 
(802) 888-7930 

Energy Shield Systems 

P.O. Box 870, 

Wilder, VT 05088 
(802) 295-5988 


Holcomb’s Construction 

RD 1 Box 229, 

Wells, VT 05774 
(802) 645-0333 

A.W. Clark Jr. & Son 

Route 17, 

Waitsfield, VT 05673 
(802) 496-3030 



Tim Herbert Construction 

Box 6387, 

Rutland, VT 05702 
(802)773-7271 


Neal Speer Construction Co. 
20 South River Street, 
Swanton, VT 05488 
(802) 868-4277 


Silver Creek Products 
RR 1 Box 151 
Irasburg, VT 05845 
(802) 754-6324 


Tuller’s Custom Homes 
RFD 1 Box 34E 
S. Royalton, VT 05068 
(802) 763-7367 


Yandow/Dousevicz Const. 
Corp. Inc., 

20 Farrell Street, 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(802) 860-7315 


Heath Construction Co. 
P.O. Box 1219 
Whitehall, NY 12887 
(518) 639-5323 




ihbI 

Crestline 


185 Railroad Ave., Delanson, NY 12053 • 518-895-2341 


Cali or write your nearest Harvest Home dealer, 
or Harvest Homes, for a FREE brochure, or send 
$12 for a complete design collection of over 40 homes. 




Windows 8J)oots 

Cali 518-895- 


Dealer inquiries are invited. 

2341 for Harvest Homes representatives in other areas of NY, CT, MA, NH, NJ, VT and PA. 
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C H A R M S 



Von BargeiTs 


Avoilable in 14 ond 18 kt gold 
or sterling silver 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Church St., Burlington, VT • Stratton Mtn., VT • Spring field, VT 


1-800-841-8820 
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We believe financial performance must be an 
integral part of socially responsible investing. 
Without it, good intentions have little 
impact. We seek, and find, companies who 
share that vision. 

If you want your portfolio to have a financial 
as well as a social impact, perhaps our 14 
years of experience can help. 


If your portfolio is greater than $50,000, and you would like to 
know morę about Prentiss Smith & Co., cali Trudy Walker 
Campbell, 802-254-2913. 



Socially Responsible Portfolio Management 103 Main St., Brattleboro, VT 05301 


Past performance is no guarantee of futurę results. 
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- Retire in Style - 

in the Lakę Champlain-Lake George Region 


Parkview at Ticonderoga 

is one of the first, affordable 
private residences in the Lakę 
Champlain-Lake George 
region, designed exclusively 
as a retirement community. 

A perfect summer retreat or year-round home. 

Adaptable to meet standards for people with disabilities. 
Maintenance-free, single-floor living; attached heated garage. 
Comfortable, efficient hydronic radiant floor heating. 

In-town medical, dental and hospital services. 

For a free brochure or to arrange a model home tour, please contact: 


Cindy Morrison, Morrison Realty 
419 Montcalm Street 
Ticonderoga, NY 12883 

(800) 747-7976 or (518) 585-7976 


Open Every Day. Cali For Appointment. 
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had no flashlights, but walked through 
intermittent moonlight and snów flur- 
ries, feeling our way down the frozen 
ruts in the dirt road. Sterling was 
somewhere on the other side of my 
horse, leading the gelding. I could see 
his boots coming down in the thin 
layer of snów. The night was ąuiet ex- 
cept for the rhythmic blowing of the 
two horses. 

"Pm the one who should be mad," I 
said to my horse, resting my hand on 
her shoulder. "I was going to bed when 
you decided to take your love to town. 
Don't try this again." She loolced at 
me warily, her breath fogging up the 
air around her nostrils. The horses' 
coats stood out with winter thickness, 
and snowflakes balanced on their fur. 
"It's all right," I relented. "It is a beau- 
tiful night." 

I could hear Sterling making peace 
with the other horse as both of us tried 
to guide them down the hill without 
slipping. It was a comforting walk in 
the gentle snów with the warm horse- 
bodies moving next to ours and the 
moonlight leading us home. 

I considered aslcing Sterling about 
his worlc. I had heard he is an artist 
who works in stone, and does large 
public spaces like the new Denver air- 
port. I wanted to ask about the baggage 
conveyor belt rumored to hurl suit- 
cases into the air and embed skis in 
the concrete wali. But talk of work 
seemed incompatible with this snowy 
night, so instead we discussed horses, 
and where we grew up, and life in Ver- 
mont. He told me some about his Dad. 
We talked about children and child 
care, and the whole time his disem- 
bodied voice came back to me from 
the other side of my horse. It occurred 
to me that I still might not recognize 
the man if I saw him on the Street. 

We talked until we saw a flashlight 
approaching. It was Walter without his 
dog. He had put on a ski cap and come 
out into the night. 

"I tracked your horses," he said, "al- 
though I see the problem is solved. It 
appears that they spent some time 
outside Mrs. Roeder's lcitchen before 
moving on up this road." 

I thanked Walter for his help, intro- 
duced him to Sterling, and the three of 
us continued down the hill. The 
houses in town were ąuiet. Tonight all 
parties who weren't hunting horses ap- 
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peared to be asleep. 

But sleep was not yet at hand for 
me. A little after 11 o'clock the horses 
were back in their own field, eating a 
bonus pile of hay to occupy them until 
Sterling and I could retrieve our cars. 
Shortly before midnight Sterling's wife 
arrived in her car. I climbed in the 
back seat between a pile of papers and 
a baby carrier, and she drove us back 
to the St. Pierres' barn. We finally 
parted ways, and I headed home to 
find the hole in the electric fence and 
mend it. 

By moonlight, I followed the thin or- 
ange wire away from our barn and into 
the back pasture. With no brealcs, the 
fence climbed the hill behind our 
house and began its run around a large 
field. Following the strand to the far 
side of the field, I found one end of the 
fence, snapped and frayed, and draped 
dramatically over a bush. The ground 
showed a complicated pattern of 
cloven hoof prints intermingled with 
the familiar semi-ovals, eventually be- 
coming a single track fading off into 
the woods. 

"Dancing with the deer," I said 
aloud, and finding the other end, began 
to knot and secure the wire. 

Following the fence linę back a little 
while after midnight, I switched on 
the electric charge, trusting it could 
find its way through the knots. Then I 
checked once morę on the wandering 
beasts. They were standing content, 
surrounded by their bonus hay. As I 
approached, they raised their heads as 
if to inąuire what I was doing outside 
in the middle of the night. 

That was a while ago, and now 
spring has finally found its way to our 
town. The horses haven't escaped 
again, although the deer still dance 
along the fence linę. When I drive 
down Main Street these days I lcnow a 
little morę about who lives there. Peo- 
ple say that in a smali town everybody 
lcnows everything about each other, 
but I don't think so. I think we know 
about as much as we see from our car 
Windows or hear in the generał storę. 
And then every once in a while a fence 
comes down, and we learn a few things 
we never expected to learn at all. tO? 


Alison Freeland lives in Williamsville. 
She profiles veterinarian Robert Treat in 
this issue. 



Weather Hill Restoration 

'Weather HilTs ąuality isso superior. ..that they have never been challenged. ”— New York Times 
“. ..little short of a miracle. '—Mouse Beautiful 


T he Weather Hill 

Restoration Company, a 
nationally renowned preserva- 
tion Firm providing all preser- 
vation and restoration services, 
offers classic antique homes 
and barns ready for restoration 
on your site. The cost is very 
competitive with new custom 
built houses. The craftsman- 
ship is unmatched. 

Ayailable NOW - 

The Old Post Road House- 
c. 1790 , 2'A storey Federal, 
museum quality, 3,400 sq. ft. 
The Folger House- antique 
3/4 cape with very early 
1/2 cape ell 
nice primitive detail 
The Obed Russell House- 
c. 1800 - 2,600 sq. ft. 
classic farmhouse 


Please cali or write for literaturę. 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 
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A Cheerful Fire & 
A Warm Home... 



Free Video offer with piwne inauiries only! m 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 

N ame_ 

Address_ 

City/State/Zip_ 

Phone (daytime) (_)_ 

Phone (evening) (_)_ 

Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc. 

66 Airpark Rd., Dept. 476. W. Lebanon, NH 03784 


There is almost nothing as delightful as a 
crackling fire, or as comfortable as the 
soothing warmth of soapstone. Soapstone is 
nature’s most beautiful, durable, and efficient 
stove materiał. It absorbs twice as much heat 
as metal, and radiates steady warmth. even 
after the fire has died. 

Woodstock Soapstone Stoves offer both 
traditional and contemporary styling, and the 
latest in clean-burning technology. An 
internal catalytic combustor boosts heat 
output and virtually eliminates pollution. 

Our financing plan makes it easy to own 
a soapstone stove at Iow monthly terms. 
Send for free catalog, or cali 
800-866-4344 for free catalog & video. 


FREE CATALOG & VIDEO 1-800-866-4344 sERvfcE! 
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Little Gem Pea 

Vermont Cranberry Bush Bean 
Gilfeather Turnip 
Red Drumhead Cabbage 
Golden Self-Blanching Celery 
White Wonder Cucumber 
White Boston Lettuce 
Green Mountain Potato 
French Breakfast Radish 
OXHEART CARROT 
Edmund’s Blood Beet 
Black Mexican Corn 
American Flag Leek 
Red Wethersfield Onion 
Bull Nose Pepper 
Connecticut Field Pumpkin 
Boston Marrow Squash 
Garden Peach Fuzzy Tomato 


By Nicola Smith 

Photographed by 

Jon Gilbert Fox 


Welcome, Spring! 

The Billings Farm & Museum 
Offers Two Old-Fashioned Vermont Ways to 
Step into the New Season 


S E E D S O F 

I n early June, the garden at the 
Billings Farm & Museum in 
Woodstock looks much like any 
other — only neater. Pale green 
shoots are unfurling from furrows in 
the earth, a wheelbarrow sits tidily to 
one side and markers indicate where 
varieties of tomato, carrot, sąuash 
and potato have been planted. But in 
one important re- 
spect, the Billings 
Farm garden is re- 
markably differ- 
ent. For these Sta¬ 
ples of the har- 
vest are all being 
grown from seeds 
that datę from the 
late 19th century. 

In late spring, 
when the cold 
Vermont ground 
has warmed suffi- 
ciently to allow planting, the mu¬ 
seum holds its annual Heirloom Seed 
Day — a showcase for the historie 
garden it started in 1992. 

"What we've tried to do," says 
David Miles, director of operations 
for the Billings Farm & Museum, "is 
to get varieties that were regionally 
popular in New England and the 
Northeast." 

The garden features plants that 
were suited to the rocky soil of New 
England and its cooler climate. To as- 
semble it, the museum staff looked 


the Past 

not only at 1890s catalogs from local 
seed houses and Stores but at farm re- 
ceipts from the Billings Farm that 
dated to the 1890s. 

The activities offered on Heirloom 
Seed Day include a slide lecture on 
the heirloom seed movement and 
giveaways of such seeds as the Green 
Hubbard winter sąuash, which can be 
traced at least as 
far back as an 
1888 Burpee cata- 
log, and the Ver- 
mont Cranberry 
bush bean, an- 
other late 19th 
century seed that 
can be picked 
green or left to 
maturę and used 
as a dry bean. To 
datę, the mu¬ 
seum has primar- 
ily given out bean, sąuash and turnip 
seeds — all of which can be planted 
at home by the amateur gardener. 

On the surface, this may sound 
like one of those ąuaint experiments 
you might find in a place like Colo- 
nial Williamsburg or Old Sturbridge 
Village — an historical anachronism 
and nothing morę. But as explained 
by David Miles, the heirloom seed 
garden and seed giveaway are, in their 
own way, a rescue operation. 

It may not have the visceral appeal 
of campaigns to save animals on the 
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verge of extinction or crusades to 
conserve wildlife habitats, but in the 
last two decades, the movement to 
preserve older varieties of yegetables, 
herbs and fruits has talcen root. The 
Billings Farm & Museum is just one 
of a growing handful of programs na- 
tionwide that have joined the effort 
to preserve historie, or heirloom, 
seeds. 

One of the largest such organiza- 
tions, the Seed Savers Exchange, is 
based in Decorah, Iowa. Since its in- 
ception in 1975, it has cataloged and 
conserved morę than 17,000 rare and 
disappearing varieties of seeds. An- 
other prominent organization, Native 
Seeds/SEARCH, in Tucson, Arizona, 
seeks to preserve the indigenous 
seeds and crops of the American 
Southwest, and has a seed bank of 
morę than 1,300 native seeds avail- 
able to subscribers. 

The interest in growing seeds from 
an earlier era began around the same 
time that the larger seed catalogs 
started to cut back on the number of 
yarieties offered. 

David Miles offers a few startling 
statistics: From 1981 to 1991, the 
number of turnip yarieties available 
in the U.S. and Canada dropped by 43 
percent — from 64 to 29 yarieties. In 
the same period, cauliflower yarieties 
dropped from 152 to 68, a decline of 
32 percent; and Brussels sprouts went 
from 28 to 15 yarieties. Morę than 
200 tomato yarieties have disap- 
peared sińce 1981. Astonishingly, the 
Seed Savers Exchange estimates that 
of the roughly 7,000 apple yarieties in 
the United States at the turn of the 
century, some 5,000 have completely 
disappeared. 

The reasons are largely, but not ex- 
clusively, economic, say Miles and 
Dianę Whealey, co-founders of the 
Seed Savers Exchange. Family-owned 
seed companies are being bought up 
by agri-chemical companies, which 
subseąuently drop the smaller con- 
cerns 7 regionally adapted collections 
in favor of homogeneous hybrids. "Fi- 
nancially, a seed company can't af- 
ford to maintain a lot of seeds that 
aren 7 t being bought/ 7 says Whealey. 

In addition, companies are develop- 
ing hybrids that stay fresher longer 
and can be shipped greater distances. 
This has its downside, of course. For 


Billings Farm's Sue McKee prepares the soil. Left, part of the museum’s stock of 
heirloom seeds and a list of some of the yarieties the museum cultivates. 


example, says Miles, while the ma- 
jority of the yarieties in the Billings 
Farm garden do not taste much differ- 
ent from their modern-day counter- 
parts, the tomato is the foremost ex- 
ample of a yariety whose flavor has 
not been improved by scientific tin- 
kering. (The reverse can also be true: 
during his slide lecture, Miles re- 
counts the story of a rare lcind of 19th 
century pea that turned out to be 
completely without taste.) 

There is a larger issue: Who will 
carry on the tradition of heirloom 
seeds from one generation to the 
next? /7 With the rural population 
shrinking, 77 says Whealey, 77 the el- 
derly generation aren't able to find 


caretakers for their seeds. That 7 s not 
passed on ... and people aren 7 t gar- 
dening as much as they used to. 77 

Changes in technology have also 
contributed to the rise in popularity 
of some yegetables, like lettuce and 
tomatoes — and the decline of oth- 
ers. Root yegetables like turnips and 
yarieties of beans that were prized 
during the 19th century for their 
longevity and ability to withstand 
long winters in cellars diminished in 
importance with the advent of refrig- 
eration. 

But if you find yourself unmoved 
by the disappearance of a certain 
strain of turnip, or indifferent to the 
fate of a late 19th century cauliflower, 
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consider a telling anecdote related by 
Miles. 

As a staff member at a living his- 
tory museum near Des Moines, Iowa, 
in the summer of 1977, Miles had the 
opportunity to observe what hap- 
pened during a bad drought. With no 
rain and under the intense heat of the 
midwestern sun, modern varieties of 
corn at a nearby farm that were ex- 
pected to produce 125 to 150 bushels 
per acre yielded an average of only 50 
bushels. 

In contrast, the corn fields at the 
museum had been planted with an 
older, non-hybrid variety dating from 
the turn of the century. It grows true 
to type year after year and, under nor- 
mal conditions, is expected to pro¬ 
duce some 50 bushels per acre. In 
drought conditions, it still yielded 50 
bushels per acre. 

Miles' message is that while it may 
be impractical and not always desir- 
able to revert to old farming prac- 
tices, there was a lesson to be leamed 
from the hardiness of the older corn. 
Clearly, something about that strain 
was better able to cope with drought 
than the newer variety. By studying 
the genetic make-up of the older corn, 
scientists might be able to introduce 
into the newer varieties a gene that 
madę them better able to withstand 
drought. 

From a scientific standpoint, the 
genetic or medicinal value of vari- 
eties like the Red Drumhead cabbage 
or the Large Cheese pumpkin — both 
19th century varietals now grown at 
the Billings Farm & Museum — may 
be negligible. But no one knows for 
certain, and people in the field are re- 
luctant to let even the most mun- 
dane plants slip away without further 
research. 

Today, says Dianę Whealey, com- 
mercial hybrids have gone a long way 
toward eliminating the regional adap- 
tation that enables a varietal to 
evolve genetically and thrive, even in 
a seemingly inhospitable climate. 
That shrinking genetic pool is what 
organizations like Seed Savers and 
Native Seeds/SEARCH are attempt- 
ing to redress with their preservation 
programs. 

In its own way, the Billings Farm 
& Museum is contributing to the 
preservation movement. By encour- 
Continued on page 53 


To Płowa 
Better F u r r o w 


T he day has the rawness of 

early spring, and strong gusts 
of wind blowing across the 
fields of the Billings Farm & Mu¬ 
seum lift hats, toss hair and lash 
fine, gritty soil against the face. 
Only the oxen seem not to notice. 

Up and down the enormous 
field, teams of mules, oxen and 
horses, owners at their side, await 
their turn in the an- 
nual day-long Tra- 
ditional Plowing 
Match, an event 
that draws teams 
and spectators from 
throughout New 
England and, with 
Heirloom Seed 
Day, held a few 
weeks later, marks 
the start of the mu- 
seum's spring sea- 
son. 

Both oxen and 
horse teams talce 
part in the team 
sulky and team 
walking matches,- 
all are judged on 
technical skills (the 
appearance of the plowed furrows 
and bed) and their overall appear¬ 
ance and sportsmanship. This year, 
the lOth year it has been held, the 
match has attracted a record num- 
ber of 45 teams. 

Competition is too strong a word 
for it though. The mood is morę 
amiable than fierce,- the sturdy 
grace and resolute dignity of the 
animals set the tonę. 

As Bill Tabor, of Cuttingsville, 
readies his two oxen, Turk and 
Star, for their moment in the team 
walking-plow competition, the by- 
standers are amused by his show- 
manship. 

Wearing a cowboy hat and a 


jacket that proclaims him a mem¬ 
ber of the New England Ox Team- 
sters, the middle-aged Tabor 
moves with insouciant poise,* his 
barrel chest, wiry legs and nimbie 
skip give him the look of a bearded 
Popeye. His booming voice carries 
over the wind, cajoling his oxen 
into place. "Gee over there, gee 
over there," he cries, seemingly 

morę for the bene- 
fit of the specta¬ 
tors than the 
oxen. 

"Just getting his 
voice warmed up 
now," one older 
woman chortles. 

"You fellows all 
root for me now," 
says Tabor with a 
wink. 

"You're doing 
good now, Bill," 
another bystander 
shouts. 

An eddy of 
wind snatches Ta- 
boPs hat from his 
head and he scut- 
tles to retrieve it. 
"That wind is crazy," says some- 
one else. 

Next door, 16-year-old Nick 
Stowe, from Vershire, sits ąuietly. 
Stowe is already a veteran of sorts; 
he has been competing in oxen 
pulls sińce he was 12. His team, 
Nip and Tuck, are a pretty pair of 
red-and-white Holsteins with soft 
eyes and curly eyelashes. Even the 
brass tips that all the oxen wear on 
their homs to keep them from 
hooking or gouging each other 
seem morę elegant on Nip and 
Tuck's tidy frames. Stowe's family 
has owned the team for about a 
year ; the oxen are only a year-and- 
a-half old. 
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Halley Ross of Hinesburg pets Duke, a 
contestant in Billings Farm's annual 
plowing contest. Above, competitor 
George Crane and team. 



The laconic Stowe explains that 
he started training Nip and Tucie 
when they were calves. "You lead 
'em with a yolce," he says. "You 
lceep doing it and doing it until 
you get good." He pats one on the 
nose. "They lilce it most gener- 
ally," he observes, adding approv- 
ingly, "they like to worlc hard." 

Bill Tabor is just as attached to 
Turlc and Star, one of three teams 
he owns on his 100-acre farm. 
Turk and Star are eight years old ; 
"like a woman," he says with a 
broad smile, "they never get to be 
over eight." Ta¬ 


bor estimates that he travels to 10 
competitions yearly and does it, he 
says, "to lceep the tradition going." 

The massive blacie oxen move 
restlessly in place, eager to get go¬ 
ing. Tabor watches them, as alert 
to their shifts in mood as they are 
to the sound of his voice. "It's man 
and beast against the soil," he says 
ąuite seriously. "Man and beast 
against the soil." A few minutes 
later, Tabor leads them onto the 
course. With heads down against 
the wind, shoulders straining, 

Turk and Star lumber down the 
field. The plow jolts behind them, 
churning up a deep furrow in 
the earth. 














Backyard Sugarm 

It s a Vermont “Grade A Pursuit, 
But It’s Definitely Not Fancy 



By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


E very March, they walk out of their houses, sniff the air for signs of an approaching thaw and 
start setting up their rigs. Some pile concrete blocks into makeshift fireplaces,- some drag 
rusty barrels and smokestacks out of the back of the garage; some elear the junk out of the 
shacks they cali their sugarhouses. 


Though they have never been as numerous as home gar- 
deners, Vermont has hundreds (if not thousands) of small- 
scale, do-it-yourself mapie syrup makers. They're not to be 
confused with commercial syrup producers who turn out 
the fancy, golden liąuid that's the pride of the State. Some 


backyarders do manage to make Grade A syrup. Others 
make Grade Z. But if you drop in on a few of these sugar- 
makers in March, you'11 soon get the feeling that this 
springtime ritual is its own reward; any syrup they end up 
with is almost a bonus. 
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How do you find them? Drive down some back roads 
and lceep your eye out for buckets (or plastic jugs) hanging 
on mapie trees. Soon, you'11 see wisps of steam rising in 
the backyard. What you're almost surę to see next is a 
crowd. Backyard sugaring is, above all, a social event, one 
at which you're almost surę to be welcomed. Families get 
out in the yard together for the first time all winter. Neigh- 
bors drop in. The sun is warming, and even if a cloud 
comes over, the fire is still crackling. Kids hang around 
waiting for a taste — of sap, syrup, or any sweet stage in 
between. 

If you have some mapie trees in your own backyard, this 
may all sound irresistible. Just keep one thing in mind: Of 
all the fine reasons to make mapie syrup at home, saving 
money is near the bottom of the 
list — if it's on the list at all. It 
takes about 40 gallons of sap to 
make one galion of syrup. If you 
figurę that your time is worth any- 
thing, you'11 soon agree that the 
cheapest syrup you'11 ever taste 
comes from a commercial pro- 
ducer who charges $25 or $30 a 
galion. (Though if you try to put a 
dollar value on the time spent in 
backyard sugaring, you're missing 
the spirit of the thing altogether.) 

Which isn't to say that you 
shouldn't try to make syrup as 
cheaply as you can: in fact, that's 
half the fun. It's possible to get 
started with a brand-new, gleam- 
ing rig from the pages of a sugaring 
eąuipment catalog. With acces- 
sories, a set-up to gather and boil 
the sap from, say, 50 taps will set 
you back morę than $1,000. If 
you're ready to take that plunge, 
youTl have the satisfaction of 
knowing that a rig like this will 
turn out high-quality syrup and 
last for years. But most back- 
yarders like to see if they can get 
by on less. They start to take a dif- 
ferent view of things everyone else 
sees as junk. Finding a pile of rusty 
Steel roofing will make a back- 
yarder's day. A water tub, some old Windows, a piece of 
culvert, some plastic pipę, all start to loolc like treasure. 

"My father taught us how to sugar when we were grow- 
ing up in Chester, and I've been doing it ever sińce," Jim 
Sherwin told me as we stood in the side yard of his house 
in Leicester. His sugaring rig consisted of two Iow walls of 
cinder bloclcs newly stacked for the sugaring season, a 
crackling bonfire between them, and a couple of big, fiat 
pans that bridged the top of the cinder blocks. Mapie sap 
boiled furiously in the pans, one madę by Sherwin's older 
brother, the other culled from a restaurant. After a while, 
Jim judged that it was time to take the sap from the 
smaller pan and "finish" it. He poured it into a pot and 
walked across the yard to a smali shack madę of wafer- 
board panels painted blue. Inside, there was a sheet metal 
woodstove, cranking away. "I cali it my sugarhouse," Jim 


said, with a smile. "They can cali it whatever they want 
to." "They" were Jim's wife, Pat, and their son, Jim Jr., 
who were keeping an eye on the outside fire. Jim Jr/s kids 
were riding bikes in the yard, and his brother Brian was 
down in the sugarbush gathering morę sap. 

The whole Sherwin family was in grand spirits as they 
went about their worlc. This is backyard sugaring at its 
best: three generations having fun, working together to 
produce something they know they're going to give away. 
Of course it helps that Jim has his expenses under nearly 
perfect control. He makes syrup about as cheaply as it can 
be madę. If mapie eąuipment manufacturers and dealers 
had to depend on business from the likes of him, they'd 
starve. 

They're not starving, of course, 
because very few sugarmakers — 
even diehard scroungers — man- 
age to stay satisfied for long with a 
set-up as simple as Jim's. The 
manufacturers know that once 
you start in this gamę, the allure 
of sugaring gadgets becomes 
nearly irresistible. Before you be- 
came a sugarmaker, your fantasies 
may not have held a place for the 
delights of polished copper or Eng- 
lish tin. The enticements of brass 
valves may have escaped your no- 
tice. Now, before you fali asleep at 
night, you find yourself thinking 
about that filter tank you saw in 
the catalog, the way the stainless 
Steel gleamed in a broad curve. Be¬ 
fore you know it, you're hooked. 

"lt's a spring sickness," Galen 
Hutchison cheerfully admits. "A 
little like alcoholism: you scrimp 
together money to support it, and 
stay out late at night to do it." 
The Hutchisons' operation is just 
a couple of miles up the road from 
the Sherwins'. A few years ago, 
their boiling rig consisted of a big 
canning lcettle on an outside grill. 
"The syrup we madę was 'flavor- 
ful/ " Sally Hutchison, Galen's 
wife, remembers. In the years 
sińce, they've traded up to a bigger and better evaporator 
three times. Both Galen and his son Andy are consulting 
foresters with work schedules that they can arrange around 
the demands of boiling sap. Now, with morę than 500 taps, 
they've moved well beyond backyard scalę. They've even 
set up a mapie eąuipment dealership in their barn to help 
support their habit. But they're still realistic. "If you used 
any kind of honest accounting system," Galen said, "you'd 
have to figurę that it costs a hundred dollars a galion to 
make mapie syrup." 

Jim Quaglino, on the Upper Notch Road in Bristol, 
might ąuibble with that figurę. He puts his total invest- 
ment in sugaring eąuipment at $30 — a dollar each for the 
30 spouts he bought. Everything else is scrounged. He col- 
lects sap in one-gallon plastic cranberry juice jugs. His boil¬ 
ing rig is another cinder błock grill, set up under the 



Jim Quaglino has a taste ofnew 
syrup in Bristol. 

Left, Jim Sherwin experiences 
the joy of sugaring, at home in Leicester. 
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The Sherwin family: three generations havingfun, working together to produce something 

they know they'11 give away. 


canopy of his old hunting trailer. He's added one refine- 
ment: a smokestack out the back of the firebox. He boils 
sap in three pots on the grill and filters the syrup through a 
cone-type coffee maker. 

Jim runs the whole set-up from his 
post in a lawn chair next to the fire. 

He's not counting his time: it takes him 
two 12-hour days to boil a "batch:" 85 
gallons of sap — the amount he can 
storę in the plastic trash can and old 
juice barrel in the trailer. Total syrup 
per batch: two and a half gallons. 

He started all this a few years ago 
when his grandson, Mark, then three, 
was visiting from New Jersey. Mark 
asked Jim where mapie syrup comes 
from. That's the kind of ąuestion that 
grandfathers are put on earth to hear. 

Within a couple of days, Jim and Mark 
had hung out jugs, collected sap, and 
boiled down some syrup. The boy went 
home with something to brag about. 

"Pop and I madę mapie syrup," he 
chanted around the neighborhood. 

Doing something productive with 
kids is what draws a lot of people — in- 
cluding Robin Shalline and Jere Urban 
— to backyard sugaring. They have 
three kids of their own, Chris, Anna and 
Cameron, and when the evaporator starts to steam in their 
backyard in Monkton, the rest of the kids in the neighbor¬ 
hood start to show up. Last year, they were boiling on a 
sunny March day — the year's first with the feel of spring. 
The kids were celebrating — a bit prematurely — with a 


water fight. As the sun sank, they gathered around the 
evaporator, shivering in their drying clothes and sipping 
cupfuls of hot near-syrup. 

Keith Audy and his son, John, are 
partners in a sugaring operation in their 
backyard in Bristol. (Keith's wife, Carol, 
keeps an eye on things, too.) Keith 
works at a plumbing and heating com¬ 
pany, and has found some of his best 
sugaring treasures in the rubbish bin 
there. His arch (the firebox under the 
pans) is an old 275-gallon oil tank, cut 
and welded to size by his brother-in- 
law. He fires it with a discarded oil 
burner and, for fuel, collects waste oil 
from the service crew at work. His sug- 
arhouse is madę of plywood panels that 
he unbolts and stacks away for the rest 
of the year. John gathers sap when he 
gets home from school, and even fires 
up the evaporator if Keith isn't home 
from work yet. 

"There are two things that every kid 
in Vermont should learn how to do," 
Keith told me. "One is to ski, and the 
other is to make mapie syrup." 

John gets plenty of practice. "He can 
do it as good as I can," Keith said. "He's 
even stayed home from school to boil 
when the sap's got ahead of us." 

Dick Murphy, who does his sugaring in Monkton, also 
scrounged some of his gear. His big fiberglass sap-storage 
tank was once a brine tank at the cheese plant where Dick 
worked before retiring. He scrounged the roof and Windows 


Sugaring Resources 


Sweet Mapie, by James M. Lawrence 
and Rux Martin, photos by Paul 0. 
Boisvert, 223 pages. The most compre- 
hensive and beautiful book on sugaring. 
Published by VermontLife and Chapters 
Publishing, available from l /ermont Life, 
$19.75 hardcover, $13.50 paperback, 
plus $4.50 shipping and handling (800- 
455-3399). 

Backyard Sugarin’, by Rink Mann, 96 
pages. Written by and for the do-it-your- 
selfer. Available at bookstores for $8 or 
from Countryman Press, Woodstock 
(800-245-4151), for $12.50 postpaid. 

Vermont Mapie Ouality Control Man¬ 
uał, 76 pages. A look at the way the pros 
do it. Available from the Vermont Agricul- 
ture Department for $5 postpaid (802- 
828-2416). 
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of his sugarhouse from scrap piles, but the frame and 
rafters are what really catch your eye. They're madę from 
smali trees that Dick cut from his own woods and flat- 
tened on one side with a chain saw. The round, bark-side 
of the trees is on the inside of the sugarhouse, and you can 
still pick out beech, ash, and oak, neatly notched and fitted 
at each joint. 

Gretchen and John Adsit bought their barrel-evaporator 
so long ago that now it's not 
just secondhand, it's second- 
generation: Their teenage 
sons, Justin and Evan, have 
taken it over. Not that the 
parents have given up sugar- 
ing; they've joined forces 
with John's brothers, Dave 
and Brown, and their fami- 
lies, and neighbor Kurt Kling 
and his family. The adults 
have gone together and 
bought a big, commercial 
evaporator that they put in a 
sugarhouse/lean-to on the 
side of Gretchen and John's 
barn in Starksboro. Now on 
sugaring days at the Adsits' there are 
two rigs going at once: The adults 
turn out serious ąuantities of syrup 
in the sugarhouse; the boys run the 
old barrel rig out in the driveway. 

Justin is a tali and polite 17-year- 
old who has come down with a seri¬ 
ous case of sugaring fever. Evan is 
his willing partner. Last March they 
leveled their barrel rig in the drive- 
way, supporting it with Stones and 
boards. A length of angle iron 
jammed into the gravel and some 
coat-hanger wire lcept the smoke- 
staclc morę or less upright. They 
filled the pan with 17 gallons of sap, 
started a good, roaring fire, and 
waited to see the sap boil. 

Inside the sugarhouse, their un- 
cles, Dave and Brownie, were al- 
ready drawing off some finished 
syrup on their big rig, but nobody 
was hanging around in there. It was 
too pleasant sitting out in the drive- 
way on lawn chairs, under the warm 
March sunshine. 

Gretchen walked down from the 
house, which got its start as a hunt- 
ing camp built by Justin's and Evan's great-grandfather. 
She brought a record of the 1981 sugaring season that 
showed they had madę 51 ąuarts of syrup on the barrel rig 
that year — and had scarcely slept for a month. She re- 
membered gathering sap with Evan, a baby, in her baclc- 
paclc and Justin, a toddler, holding her hand. She had to 
wait for the boys to go down for a nap before she dared to 
start the fire. 

It's at about this stage of the boiling that all sugarmakers 
begin to tell stories. 

Jim Quaglino remembered the time he was lulled to 


Evan and Justin Adsit tend their 
barrel rig in Starksboro. 

& 

Below, Dick Murphy and his 
handmade sugarhouse in Monkton. 


sleep in his lawn chair by the craclcling fire and the bub- 
bling sap. The weather changed during his nap. He woke to 
find his clothes covered with snów, and his syrup well on 
its way to taffy. 

Keith Audy took a batch of near-syrup inside to finish on 
the kitchen stove. He fell asleep in an arm chair and woke 
to find that the syrup had boiled out of the pot, all over the 
stove and onto the floor. "It took days to clean that up," he 

said. 

Dick Murphy was wide 
a walce and feeling good 
about the roaring boil in his 
syrup pan. He had foam all 
the way across. What he 
didn't lcnow was that there 
was nothing but foam,- the 
sap underneath had all boiled 
away. When a geyser of 
steam erupted under his 
nose, he grabbed a bucket of 
sap and poured it in. Too 
late. He cleaned out a couple 
gallons of scorched syrup 
and took a crestfallen trip 
back to the factory to have 
his pan resoldered. (Dick's in good 
company; nearly every sugarmaker 
has a yersion of this story.) 


By the age of five, Justin Adsit was 
already such an enthusiastic sugar¬ 
maker that he took the brace and bit 
and tried drilling holes in any tree he 
could find, mapie or otherwise. A 
few years later, when he was old 
enough to boil on his own, he'd bring 
friends home from school to help 
him. But most, lacking Justin's devo- 
tion, would get bored, or hungry, or 
discouraged by a passing rain shower, 
long before the syrup was ready. 

On this day, Justin was keeping an 
eye on the pan as the sap boiled lower 
and lower. He had to lceep stirring 
and spreading the liąuid around to 
make surę no bare metal appeared. 
Finally, he and Evan put on heavy 
gloves, lifted the pan, and poured the 
syrup out of one corner into a cast 
iron pot that their mother had set on 
the ground. They laid a grill across 
the now-open top of the barrel and 
put the pot on it to finish their syrup. 
After five minutes of stirring, with some close loolcs at the 
way it "aproned" off a spatula, they declared it done. 

Once it cooled, after much tasting, they realized that 
they'd boiled it past syrup until it was morę lilce mapie 
cream. No matter — it's better to spread on toast that way. 
Justin carried the pot up to the house. He was wearing his 
great-grandfather's red wool jaclcet. c 

In last spring’s issue Chris Granstrom and two of Vermont’s 
most ąualified syrup tasters explored the taste of mapie. Shel- 
burne photographer Paul O. Boisvert is a dedicated chronicler of 
the sugaring scene. 
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VliRM O NTIANA 


The Biief Military Career 
Of Priyate George W. Dewey 



bu^da-Yi 


By Howard Coffin 



O n December 15, 1863, four 
days less than a month after 
Abraham LincoliTs "few ap- 
propriate remarks" hallowed 
the torn fields of Gettysburg, George 
Washington Dewey, age 29, left his 
Vermont home to join the Union 
army. 

Dewey (not to be confused with the 
George Dewey from Montpelier who 
also fought in the Civil War and even- 
tually became an admirał) was one of 
34,238 Vermonters to enlist during the 
Civil War. In terse notations written 
in pencil and ink in a pocket-sized, 
leather-bound diary that grew morę 
and morę tattered, he recorded the in- 
exorable march of his army career. 

George Dewey didn't write much. 
He said nothing whatsoever about the 


Left, George Dewey's worn diary. 
Below, General Ulysses S. Grant at 
Cold Harbor during the Union 
campaign that took Dewey and his 
fellow Vermonters into Yirginia 
in the spring ofl864. 


whys and wherefores of the war, and 
for many dates madę no entries at 
all. But he told his story, a capsule 
yersion of what many young Ver- 
monters experienced when they left 
the Green Mountains for the bloody 
clash to the south. 

"Enlisted Dec. 8, 1863/' he wrote. 
"Was mustered into the United 
States Service December 15, 1863. 
Got a present of a new gun Jan lst 
1864." 

By January 3 he was in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., where he and the rest of 
Company F of the 1 lth Vermont 
Regiment were artillerymen man- 
ning the city's defenses. The winter 
of 1863-64 surprised the new Ver- 
mont recruits, who thought going 
south meant mild weather. On Janu¬ 
ary 4, Dewey, who hailed from the 
Northeast Kingdom town of Albany, 
wrote: "Snowed all day." On January 
28 he noted: "Thermometer stood 15 
degrees above zero at Fort Totten." A 
week after going on picket the first 
time, Dewey wrote, "sick with 
mumps." This was another surprise. 
Vermont soldiers, supposedly hale and 
hearty from farm life, found them- 
selves vulnerable to the diseases of the 
cities. 

Dewey recovered, and the winter 
passed with few diary notations except 
for entries citing the arrival or dis- 
patch of letters to family members. 

Then it was spring and Ulysses 
Grant sent the Army of the Potomac 
into Virginia and the Wilderness and 
on to Spotsylvania Court House. 
Robert E. Lee struck hard, casualties 
were heavy, and the llth Yermont, 
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Foul, overcrowded Andersoiwille Prison in Georgia, where Dewey was sent along with other 
captured Union soldiers. When he was there, the camp population was about 30,000. 

Below, an unidentified soldierfront Dewey's regiment, the llth Yermont. 


converted by necessity into infantry, 
was ordered south to join the Vermont 
Brigade. 

They were heading into Grant's 
overland campaign, 40 days of 
almost constant fighting as 
the army moved from 
the Rappahannock 
River to besiege Pe¬ 
tersburg, near Rich¬ 
mond. 

"Marched all 
night," wrote 
Dewey on May 17. 

On May 18: 

"the first Battle 
the 1 lth Vt was in 
Near Spotsvillea- 
nia Court House." 

May 21: "Had a 
scirmish. Started ... 
towards Richmond." 

May 22: "marched all 
day." 

May 23: "March all day 
Fight at North An [Anna] 

River." 

On May 25, Dewey wrote: "layed 
Iow Built Brest works in night." 

May 31: "Battle on the left. Drove 
the Johneys." 

June 2, near Cold Harbor: "Built 
Brest works Wednesday night was un- 
der fire all day." 

June 3: "Battle Commenced 4:30 


a.m. lasted all day until 8 P.M. Greate 
loss on Both sides." 

By June 12 he wrote, "under fire 9 
days in succession." 

After still morę marching 
and fighting, Dewey and 
the llth Vermont entered 
the Petersburg trenches. 
June 18: "Fight be- 
for Petersburgh." 
June 19: "Layed 
still in Secesh front 
yard." 

Grant then or¬ 
dered his army to 
extend its lines 
westward to sever 
the Weldon Rail- 
road. The failed 
fight lasted three 
days, with portions of 
the 1 lth and 4th Yer¬ 
mont regiments in the 
vanguard. There was con- 
fusion in the Union com- 
mand as the Confederates coun- 
terattacked. 

On June 23, Dewey wrote: "Are rest- 
ing in the woods this forenoon. Firing 
on the right. Was talcen prisoner." 

June 25: "Went to Richmond to the 
Libby prison." 

Libby was but a temporary stop. The 
401 Vermonters seized along the Wel¬ 
don Railroad were bound for Ander- 


sonville Prison, a sąualid stockade in 
Georgia. Dewey recorded their dire cir- 
cumstances: 

July 9: "Landed at camp prison 220 
miles from Augusta." 

July 10: "Fixed up our blanket for a 
shaclc." 

July 11: "Saw six men hung untill 
they wer dead." [Six prisonors were ex- 
ecuted by the Confederates for stealing 
supplies from other prisoners.] 

July 15: "26,000 prisoners in this 
Dirty Nasty Hole 26 Acres." 

July 16: "Hot and dry." 

July 24: "Dany Clough Died." 

July 26: "Dug roots to Koolc with." 

July 27: "Hot weather short rations." 

July 28: "Death and starvation." 

August 2: "Bill Morse died." 

August 3: "Worlced carrying dirt" 
[possibly from an attempt to escape by 
tunnel]. 

The diary entries become infreąuent. 

August 13: "Varnum died." 

August 20: "Doying died Starva- 
tion." 

August 26: "Kelso died." 

Finally, on September 7, sudden 
hope. "Commenced talcing out prison¬ 
ers 5 thousand per day," Dewey wrote. 

September 10: "Started from Camp 
Sumter [another name for Anderson- 
ville] rode all night." 

Dewey, undoubtedly in bad shape 
Continued on page 52 
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Tulips in Woodstock 
by Marilyn S. Rogers. 


Stoive Villcige, Mount Mansfield 
in the distance, by Allen Karsh. 


A 

/\ Vermont spring is in 
the details. It’s the bright 
green leaves newly hung on 
every tree, the smells of mud 
and manure. It’s as close and 
intimate and everyday as a 
bed of bright tulips pushing up 
through last year’s dead^brown 
leaves. 


Yet spring, as every Ver' 
monter knows, is — well, 
huge. As big as all outdoors, as 
massively inexorable as the 
wave of green that climbs 
Mount Mansfield above Stowe 
each May. 


Jy 
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PRING 


IS IN THE 
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Mending fence in M oretown 
by Sandy Maeys. 


Q 

vlpring brings us back to de- 
tails — to fence fmng and 
post^setting and a hundred 
seasonal wake^up jobs. 

Yet spring also brings us 
back to the wide-open exuber~ 
ance of apple blossoms and 
open hillsides waiting for our 
vernal explorations. It’s a eon- 
stant paradox is spring. 


Waitsfield Common 
by Dennis Curran. 
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Fanners ’ coiwersation in East Montpelier by Alan L. Graham. 


N. matter where you look 

on sonie days, you see spring 
— in the tiny green mapie 
buds bearing a year’s growth, 
or in the bright, impossibly 
new sunlight shining on an 
ancient buildings clapboards. 
The air is warm and no out' 
door task seems too onerous 
this time of year. 


The season dominates our 
thoughts and senses. Looking 
up, you see it in the broad 
blue sky above you. Looking 
down, you see it in the bunch- 
berry, flowering at your feet. 

—T.K.S. 



Bunchberries in East Montpelier 
by Tim Seaver. 
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The Worlds of 

Dr. Bob Treat 


W hen Manchester veteri- 
narian Robert Treat 
makes his rounds, he 
doesn't just travel 
through Bennington County and 
neighboring towns, he passes across 
entire worlds. Shoppers pursuing deals 
in Manchester^ outlet Stores cannot 
imagine the day's work that lies before 
the slender man driving by in the dusty 
brown Subaru. 

Treat's own world stretches back to 
riding with his father, Edwin, who 
practiced veterinary medicine in Man¬ 
chester for 50 years. He remembers 
impassable roads, livestock with bru- 
cellosis and TB, and logging camps 
where Edwin Treat traveled to minis¬ 
ter to the draft horses. His world 
stretches forward to his son Rob, who 
has joined the family practice and ac- 
cesses dairy herd 
information on his 
Computer. 

Treat, 58 and in 
his 32nd year of 
practice, grace- 
fully navigates 
these different 
worlds as he per- 
forms herd checks 
with farmers 
whose fathers 
knew his father 
and then returns 
to the office to 
yaccinate pets for 
people who have 
never been on the 
same side of the 
fence with a cow. 


"When I was a boy," he says, "I 
knew I wanted a job where I wouldnh 
be inside four walls, but could be part 
of this environment. 

"I also thought our nation's food 
source was a vitally important issue. I 
realized if I could contribute to dis- 
ease-free animals, it would be helping 
people, and that would be a rewarding 
career, not just a way to eam a living." 

"This is a compassionate man," says 
Manchester's Madeline Harwood, who 
has known all three generations of 
Treat veterinarians. "He is as con- 
cerned about the people who own the 
animal as the animal itself." 

As Treat — known around the 
county as Dr. Bob — drives along the 
paved and dirt roads in Manchester 
and beyond, he sees a lot of things that 
aren't there anymore. "That used to be 
a farm," he says, 
pointing to an 
overgrown hill- 
side. "And that 
used to be a farm," 
pointing in the 
other direction. 
"And that was a 
milking shed, and 
that was pasture." 
Everywhere his 
mind sees fathers 
and grandfathers, 
old farmhouses, 
bams with no elec- 
tricity, and the 
broad, fiat noses of 
cows. 

One dairy farm 
that still works is 



By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by Owen Stayner 
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Dr. Treat, Manchester farmer Bud 
Simonds and his son Tim assist 
in the birth of a calf Sterilized 
obstetrical chains are used 
to assure a safe, speedy delioery 
and avoid pain and daniage to 
co w and calf. 


Bud Simonds', with 40 of his herd 
lined up side by side in a narrow barn 
in Manchester, munching feed. Dr. 
Bob pulls on an arm-length plastic 
glove, scratches the taił of the nearest 
cow, murmurs something reassuring, 
and plunges in, reading with his finger- 
tips the uterus and ovaries, the cow's 
pregnancy or readiness for breeding. 

Bud Simonds takes careful notes as 
they move down the linę. The sound 
of a fan in a far window and manure 
hitting the concrete floor make it hard 


to hear the statistics, but Bud lcnows 
what he's listening for. His livelihood 
depends on these pregnancies. 

Treat comments on Bud's dedica- 
tion and the unspeakably long hours of 
a farmer's life. He methodically 
washes off his boots. He checks in 
with the office on his car radio to tell 
them he's headed to Fred (Shorty) and 
Sandra Stone's place in Pawlet. On the 
way he talks about Shorty's ingenuity 
and his risking an entirely new way of 
managing his herd. Part of the risk is 








Above, Treat prepares to examine a cow ; 
new-born calf and mother; the vet checks 
for supplies in his mobile office. Below, 
the doctor en route to another cali. 


immediately visible in the new, 274- 
foot-long open-air barn where the 
Stones' cows rangę freely. The set-up 
is different from Bud's, but the con- 
cerns are similar, and once morę Dr. 
Bob reads the herd. 

After several examinations, Treat 
cleans up and drives toward Weston. 
When he checks in on the car radio, 
there is one ąuestion from the office: 
"Did you burn Queenie?" "Yes," he 
answers cryptically, "look on the 
bench." 
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Above, Dr. Treat and his son Rob 
operate. Elsewhere on a busy day, 
Treat examines an injured foal, 
gives a shot to Peter Rosengarten's 
alpaca , and checks Nike , the 
Rosengartens' yonng Great 
Pyrenees gnard dog. 

Opposite, the Treats and assistant 
Barbara Poster work with a 
Springer Spaniel named Cricket at 
their Manchester clinic. 


The night before, after untwisting a 
cow's uterus and delivering a calf, Dr. 
Treat madę a late house cali to a Man¬ 
chester home where an elderly woman 
could no longer help her ailing dog. Dr. 
Bob took care of putting Queenie to 
sleep and, anticipating the woman^ 
reąuest, cremated the dog and left the 
remains at the office early in the morn- 
ing. 

"It wasn't until I was really in it 
that I saw the human-bond aspect of 
my worlc/ 7 he says. "I began to notice 
how much teenagers, especially girls, 
bonded with horses, and boys with 
their dogs.... I notice when we go to a 


senior citizens home that a pet cat will 
bring a lot of comfort to the older peo- 
ple. The bonding is emotional, and an- 
imals make a significant contribution 
to a person's enjoyment." 

By 2 in the afternoon, without a 
food or bathroom break, Treat pulls up 
to Peter and Tia Rosengarten's newly 
built barn. Champion Angora goats 
and two alpacas bounce around a 
cleared hillside under the frenzied and 
practiced eye of a guard dog. No ex- 
pense has been spared by the owners, 
who retired from business in Pennsyl- 
vania and clearly relish farming as a 
second career. 
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"Normally Td do several morę 
calls," Dr. Bob says, settling into the 
Subaru after his visit, "but today I've 
just got one morę, Jim Daley's foal 
with a swollen knee." 

Dr. Treat's official hours end after 
the foal, but there will be emergencies 
during the night and a fuli Schedule 
the next day in the office, not far from 
the home he shares with his wife, 
Sally, and where they raised their five 
children. There will be a cat to be 
spayed, a Springer Spaniel with a face 
fuli of porcupine ąuills, and an obese 
dog needing surgery. Dr. Bob will con- 
fer with his son and their partner, Dr. 


Alan Lindsey, about a cow with a hard¬ 
ware problem (it swallowed barbed 
wire), a cow who stepped on her teat, 
and X-rays of a dog's elbow. 

Does he think about Manchester be- 
fore outlet Stores, or a time when 
horses weren't pets, but worlc ani- 
mals? "You can't be afraid of change," 
he says. "But the futurę of this prac- 
tice is tied up with what the State 
does. What our practice will look lilce 
in 10 years is a ąuestion of farmland 
versus development." 

Meanwhile, an elderly woman 
waits, cradling a dachshund in an old 
crocheted blanket, and there's a dog in 


the lcennel that hasn't touched its food 
for four days after surgery. Treat 
checks for toasted English muffins in 
his mother's kitchen in the house next 
door to the clinic. He brings some 
back to the fasting dog who, it turns 
out, was only waiting for some decent 
people food. Dr. Bob cares for the ani- 
mals, and cares about their owners and 
ąuietly contributes to his corner of the 
world. 


Photographer Owen Stayner lives in 
Burlington. Alison Freeland’s short story 
“Shadbush ” won the 1994 Ralph Nading 
Hill Lit er ary Prize. 
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By Frank Sopper 

Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 


ermonters are a self-reliant bunch. 
Whether it's gardening, hunting, 
splitting wood, or sugaring, there's 
something satisfying to the Vermont 
spirit in the handmade, the homemade, and 
the homegrown. 

It's not surprising then that a growing num- 
ber of Yermonters are harvesting the statek 


Although you don't need to be a rocket sci- 
entist to generate your own electricity, Richard 
Gottlieb of Guilford is, in fact, a bona fide 
rocket scientist who worked on the develop- 
ment of solar power for the Vanguard satellite 
in 1956. Since then, he's traded the Space Age 
for the New Age, and now he and his wife, 
Carol Levin, distribute and install home gener- 
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oldest crops — the sun, the wind, 
and the water — and converting that 
harvest into high-quality homemade 
electric power. They're off the com- 
mercial power grid, making their 
own electricity instead of drawing 
utility-manufactured power out of a 
linę the way most people do. 

Lilce many handcrafted items, 
homemade electricity generally 
costs morę than the mass-produced 
lcind. It usually makes financial 
sense only if the alternative is pay- 
ing for a long power linę extension 
(see page 51), a situation that's not uncommon 
in the hills of Vermont. It's not as easy as flick- 
ing on a switch, but it's not so complicated 
that you need to be an electrical engineer to do 
it. Anyone who can lceep a 
woodstove operating all Win¬ 
ter can lceep a home generat- 
ing plant cliclcing. 

After the initial investment 
in generating eąuipment, 
there are no electric bills, and 
no unsightly power lines, ei- 
ther. In addition, solar, wind, 
and water power are clean. 

There is no smoke, no fossil 
fuel to burn, and no nuclear 
waste to dispose of. 

Other advantages are morę 
intangible. For some, the act 
of harvesting electric power 
from the land and the sky 
brings a sense of living morę 
in harmony with naturę. For 
others, the reward comes 
from the satisfaction of self- 
reliance. 


ating systems through their com¬ 
pany, Sunnyside Solar. Many people 
have seen the solar electrical system 
they designed for the refrigerators on 
Ben and Jerry's Solar Roller, a van 
that delivers solar-cooled ice cream 
to events across the State. 

Gottlieb makes home power gen¬ 
erating sound simple. Photovoltaic 
cells come in panels that are a foot 
wide, four feet tali, and an inch and a 
half thick. Sunlight excites ąuartz 
crystals in the cells to set electric 
current in motion,- even late winter 
sun is an energy-rich resource. A fuli comple- 
ment of 16 solar panels talces up only 64 sąuare 
feet — smaller than an average living room rug 
— and many households do fine with eight or 
fewer panels. Gottlieb's were 
on the roof of his house until 
trees in a neighbor's yard 
grew tali enough to błock the 
sun. Now they're mounted 
like a satellite dish on a stand 
in the baclcyard. 

Because photovoltaic cells 
generate direct current, most 
users install an inverter be- 
tween the power source and 
the fuse box to change DC to 
altemating current. That way 
homeowners can use stan¬ 
dard appliances. Add some 
deep-cycle 12-volt batteries 
to get through the nights and 
cloudy days, and a gasoline or 
propane generator to make 
back-up power, and you own 
an electric company. 

Because of the initial in- 


The Joys 
and 

Trials of 
Homemade 
Power 



Richard Gottlieb and photo- 
voltaic panel. Right, the solar- 
powered Charlotte home ofRuah 
Swennerfelt and Paul Hood. 
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LIFE IN THE SUN 

family and I have lived with the power produced by our solar-electric panels 
for morę than a dozen years. Like many other photovoltaic families in Ver- 
mont, we were faced with a choice: We could build a smali, simple cabin on 
our piece of land, a fifth of a mile from the nearest power pole, or we could 
spend our limited nest egg to bring in power and do witbout the house. We chose the former. 
For the first year or two — betore adding on to both family and house — we hauled water 
in pails and used kerosene lamps for illumination. Eventually, we upgraded to a hand pump 
and gas lights. Under the circumstances, our first three photovoltaic (PV) panels and the two 
electric lights they powered seemed unbelievably efficient and modern. 

Things have changed a lot sińce then, both around here and in the PV industry. We puzzled 
out that initial installation with a few sketchy words of advice — by pay phone — from the 
dealer in New Mexico who sold us the panels. Today, there are at least three full-service so¬ 
lar-electric installers within a 25-mile radius of our home. Now greatly expanded, our system 
has proven highly reliable. We've never been without power, even though others on our road 
have been blacked out numerous times during those years, with some of the outages lasting 
for days. 

Still, as anyone who has lived for long with PV power can attest, there are drawbacks. If 
you are on the commercial power grid, it's inconvenient when the power goes out, but in 
most cases it doesn t demand direct action. Ali you have 
to do is wait for the power company crews to go out into 
the ice storm and fix the problem. But if something goes 
wrong with an independent PV system — as it does 
from time to time — the owner has to fix it, or find 
someone else to. And sińce a PV system is only as reli¬ 
able as it is well-maintained, a certain amount of atten- 
tiveness is called for even when things are working prop- 
erly. Thats especially true of batteries, which must be 
monitored and fussed over from time to time if they are to 
perform well and last long. Nonę of that is very difficult 
and it doesn t take much time, but it has to be done with¬ 
out fail — or the system eventually will. 


As a result, PV homeowners become almost obsessive 
about keeping an eye on power use. When we had a 
house fuli of visitors a few Christmases ago — in the 
midst of a long spell of cold, cloudy weather during 
which the solar panels were mere rooftop ornaments 
—I madę a tremendous nuisance of myself (I was later 
told) by bustling around and turning the lights off behind people. 


Rosalind, Vicky, Cedric 
and Jon Vara. 


In fact, I find that I have to struggle not to do the same thing in other people's houses 
when l'm visiting. There are always lights on in empty rooms and, without meaning to, I find 
myself searching them out and snapping them off. Money-saving tip: lnvite a PV homeowner 
to dinner as often as possible. 

In last spring's issue, Jon Vara told the tales of some of Vermont's 1960s and ’70s back- 
to-the-landers. 


By Jon Yara 



vestment, there are built-in energy conserva- 
tion incentives. Gottlieb's customers produce 
an average of 100 kilowatt hours per month 
compared to the 640 kilowatt hours the aver- 
age Central Vermont Public Service Corpora¬ 
tion residential customer uses. 

It's hard to find an average home-power pro- 
ducer ; by its naturę, home power is the choice 
of unconventional people. However, if there is 
a norm, Ruah Swennerfelt and Paul Hood of 
Charlotte come close. They live on a ridge 
above Lewis Creek with a magnificent view of 
CameLs Hump, 15 miles away. The land is 
owned by close friends, and their l,400-square- 
foot house cost $120,000, of which $8,000 
went for the solar energy system. Their sys¬ 
tem, installed by Solar Works of Montpelier, is 
the company's starter model and produces an 
average of 70 kilowatts per month, a little 
morę than a tenth of the average residential On¬ 
line use. 

"What we have is high-tech simplicity," says 
Swennerfelt. 

Most consumers don't have to worry about 
whether their consumption on any given day 
will exceed the capacity of the power plant. 

Swennerfelt and Hood, Quakers 
who have madę conservation an 
important part of their lives, think 
about that daily. They heat with 
wood. They have a propane refrig- 
erator. Electric power comes from 
nine solar panels feeding 12 batter¬ 
ies. Their water comes from a well 
with a pump powered by their own 
electricity. Set into one of their 
kitchen beams is the couple's volt- 
meter, the mission control of their 
electric-generating system. 

“When we first moved in," said 
Swennerfelt, "we were glued to the 
voltmeter ... constantly watching 
our ratę of charge. The first day, 
when Paul used the toaster and we 
watched the voltmeter go down, 
he vowed never to have toast 
again." 

With experience came comfort. 

As it turns out, Hood hasn't had to 
give up toast completely. He just has to check 
the power supply first. 

"You begin to sense your system," Swenner¬ 
felt says. "If you choose to watch a movie, you 
know how much that will use." 

"We make it almost a gamę," said Hood. 
"We're in touch with the weather. If we know 
cloudy weather's coming, we'll conserve. 
Maybe we'll use candles. Some cali it depriva- 
tion ... We cali it a challenge." 

Wind and water generating systems are less 
common in the State. The serenity of solar pan¬ 
els lolling in the sunshine compares favorably 
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with the fury of spinning rotors cranking out 
wind power, even though wind turbines have 
been shrinking as technology advances. Home 
hydroelectric turbines are calmer and smaller 
than wind-powered ones, and they're less 
weather-dependent than photovoltaic panels. 

Home hydro needs a steady flow and it re- 
ąuires pressure. A year-round stream provides 
the steady flow. Pressure — often the missing 
factor on smali streams — is created by captur- 
ing water at one elevation, either in a dam or a 
tank, and releasing it at a lower elevation. If 
you have a mili pond and approximately 50 
feet of vertical drop to a suitable turbinę loca- 
tion, hydro can provide generous amounts of 
electric power, night and day, winter and sum- 
mer. With the combination of mini-hydro and 
photovoltaic panels and an eye on the weather, 
it's possible to run a household with such 
amenities as stereos, VCRs, computers, video 
games, a washer and dryer, a satellite dish and 
even a workshop complete with power tools. 

For all their Yankee 
thrift, there's something of 
the romantic in most peo- 
ple who have chosen to live 
without utility-produced 
power. Gary and Celeste 
MacArthur are no excep- 
tion. Part of the power for 
their home in Marlboro 
comes from a wind rotor 
atop a rural Eiffel Tower 
dominating their ridge-top 
clearing. 

For their first 13 years to- 
gether, when Gary and Ce¬ 
leste needed to power a ra¬ 
dio or the electric fence 
around their draft horse cor- 
ral, they would borrow the 
battery from their car. Now, 
however, they have the in- 
creased power demands that 
come with three children. 

Gary, a builder by profes- 
sion and an inventor by inclination, spent a lot 
of time climbing the tali trees on his property, 
looking for the best exposure for a wind tur¬ 
binę. Finding the spot, he felled four of the 
tallest spruce trees, built a six-story tower, at- 
tached pulleys to another tali tree, winched the 
tower upright, then cut the pulley tree to let 
the tower stand freely. He hand-carved the ro¬ 
tor from a piece of quarter-sawn two-by-twelve 
and salvaged a 12-volt DC motor to generate 
electricity. 

Despite its rustic grandeur, the wind turbinę 
generates only about a tenth of the 
MacArthurs' modest electricity needs. Solar 
panels produce most of the 20 kilowatt hours 
per month the family uses, largely for lights 




and a wash- 
ing machinę. 

Surprisingly 
for a Ver- 
mont hilltop, 

Gary said, 

"Weeks go by 
when there 
isn't enough 

wind." On the positive side, wind- 
producing weather is morę often 
stormy, so the wind power comes up 
when the solar power goes down. 

Meanwhile, technological develop- 
ment continues to expand the possi- 
bilities. A California company is ex- 
perimenting with a system that uses 
lenses to concentrate sunlight the 
way a magnifying glass can be used 
to scorch a piece of paper. If these 
photovoltaic panels work as well as 
expected, Amonix Inc. says it hopes 
to manufacture 
Systems capable 
of producing elec¬ 
tricity at six cents 
per kilowatt hour 
by the year 2000. 

At that price, 
home generating 
systems may be- 
come morę com- 
mon than satel¬ 
lite dishes. 

• 

The Vermont 
Public Service 
Department en- 
courages alterna- 
tive energy and 
energy conserva- 
tion. Its Vermont 
Solar Energy 
Guide and Busi¬ 
ness Directory is 
available free 
from the Vermont Public Service De¬ 
partment, 112 State Street, Montpe- 
lier, VT 05620-2601, tel. (800) 642- 
3281 (in State) or (802) 828-5273, and 
includes a comprehensive list of Vermont busi- 
nesses that provide altemative energy services. 

The Northeast Sustainable Energy Associa- 
tion, Greenfield, MA 01301, tel. (413) 774- 
6051, has information on alternative energy 
and is sponsoring a conference in Boston March 
4-6 on solar-electric buildings and energy-effi- 
cient construction. 

Freelance writer Frank Sopper lives in Brattleboro. 
Photographer S. Michael Bisceglie’s Southern Ver- 
mont home is off the grid. 


Are 

Photovoltaics 
in Your 
Futurę? 


Atacost as high as $1 
per kilowatt hour, home photovoltaic systems 
don't compare well to buying commercial 
power, which can average about 10 cents per 
kilowatt hour in Vermont. 

However, home power can begin to pay 
when power linę extensions are figured into 
the cost. It costs about $6 a foot to run power 
from an existing commercial linę. That s a 
minimum of $13,000 for a half mile of linę. In 
tough terrain, costs can easily rise to $8 per 
foot — morę than $ 20,000 for a half-mile 
extension. Then you get the privilege of pay- 
ing the bills. 

For about $15,000, you can have a home 
generating system installed that uses 16 pho- 
tovoltaic panels, batteries, an inverter and a 
propane generator that together will supply 
an average of 100 kilowatts per month. Once 
you buy the system, there are no monthly 
bills. 

The cost of home-generated power is 
falling, however, as technology improves. 
Leigh Seddon of Solar Works, a Montpelier- 
based distributor of home generating sys¬ 
tems, expects that the cost of home systems 
will continue to decrease and the cost of 
power purchased from Utilities will continue 
to rise. Within 10 years, he believes, they 
will be about the same. "And that," says 
Seddon, "is going to be an amazing day." 


Left, Gary 
MacArthur on his 
home-built wind 
turbinę tower. 
Above , Richard 
Gottlieb does 
a little solar panel 
maintenance. 
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VERMONTIANA 

Continued from page 35 

after his summer of captivity, was on 
his way home. On October 4 he wrote: 
"Crossed the Santee River, South Car- 
olina. ,/ 

Here Dewey's diary entries stop, but 
he and his comrades were apparently 
exchanged for Confederate prisoners 
and continued their journey north. 
The next entry is on December 4, in 
anotheris hand: 

"On Steamer 'Baltic' Anapolis Md. 
George W. Dewey died of Typhoid Di- 
arrhoea last night. On being put into 
his coffin this book fell from the sheet 
& I saved it hoping that this sad mo- 
mento might reach his friends. J.N. 
Stiles M.D." 

Later, surgeon Stiles added the fol- 
lowing: 

"Windsor, Vt. Dec. 8th 1864. Have 
just returned from Anapolis, Md. 18 
soldiers died on board the 'Baltic' Sat¬ 
urday night Dec 3d after she arrived 
from Savannah Georgia before they 
could be landed. They appeared to 
have died from Exposure, Starvation & 
neglect while prisoners of war. This 
book contains 49 cents in script, a sol- 
dier's almanac & pencil." 

Less than a year after he received the 
present of a new gun, Private Dewey 
was buried in a military cemetery in 
Annapolis, one of 5,224 Vermonters 
who perished in the Civil War. His di¬ 
ary, the 49 cents in script tucked in 
the back, was returned to his family, 
who preserved it and the memory of a 
lost son, brother, and uncle. 

Ironically, in 1905 a relative of 
Dewey's, Luola Eldridge, a school- 
teacher from East Hardwick, would 
marry a Southerner, Linton C. Cox, a 
Georgian who summered in Greens- 
boro. The new Mrs. Cox took south 
with her a family heirloom, the worn 
little diary. It belongs now to Clarence 
E. Cox of Orlando, Florida, son of Lu¬ 
ola and Linton. Mr. Cox, who also had 
relatives who fought in the Confeder¬ 
ate army, graciously shared it with 
Vermont Life and its readers. 

Civil War records at the Vermont 
Historical Society corroborate George 
Dewey's diary, down to the names of 
the soldiers, his Northeast Kingdom 
neighbors, he noted as having died at 
Andersonville. 


Howard Coffin is the author of Fuli Duty, 
a history of Yermonters in the Civil War. 
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WELCOME, SPRING! 

Continued from page 28 


aging museum visitors to listen to the 
slide lecture and by disseminating 
seeds through the giveaway program, 
the museum hopes to safeguard the fu¬ 
turę of these earlier New England vari- 
eties by returning them to the public. 
And in turn, Miles says, the museum 
is eager to hear from gardeners who 
may have their own heirloom seeds to 
share. 

So look morę carefully at the homely 
turnip, the knobby Brussels sprout and 
the 19th century heirloom garden. 
Historie and aesthetic value aside, 
they may also harbor yaluable genetic 
secrets. Says Kevin Dahl of Native 
Seeds/SEARCH: "Older seeds and 
crops provide a palate of genetic mate¬ 
riał that's extremely yaluable for mod¬ 
ern agriculture, as well as providing a 
palate of tastes." 

Miles is morę blunt: "If we let the 
older yarieties disappear," he says, "we 
lose yaluable gene pools that lilcely 
have uses that we do not even lcnow 
that we may need someday." 

How to Go 

The Billings Farm & MuseunTs 
Heirloom Seed Day will be held from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturday, June 1. 
Slide presentations on the importance 
of heirloom seeds will be offered at 
11:30 and 2 p.m., and there will be 
wagon rides along the farm fields. 

The Traditional Plowing Match will 
be held on May 5 from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Admission fees cover all farm and 
museum programs and activities, the 
working dairy farm, museum exhibits 
depicting 19th century rural life in 
Vermont and the restored and fur- 
nished 1890 Farm House. Admission 
fees are: adults, $6.50; over 65, $5.50; 
students 13-17, $5; children 5-12, $3; 
3-4, $1 ; under 3, free. The museum is a 
half-mile north of the Woodstock vil- 
lage green on Vermont Route 12. For 
additional information, cali (802) 457- 
2355. 

For information on the Seed Savers 
Exchange, cali (319) 382-5990. For fur- 
ther information on Native Seeds/ 
SEARCH, cali (520) 327-9123. 


Nicola Smith, a reporter for the Valley 
News, lives in Hartford 
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By Chris Bohjalian 


Travel Vermont (third edition), by 
Andrew L. Nemethy. Published by 
Vermont Life, Montpelier, 1995. 136 
pages. $19.95, paperback. 

Country Roads of Vermont, by Molly 
K. Walsh and Joseph W. Cutts. Pub¬ 
lished by Country Roads Press, Cas- 
tine, Maine, 1993. 124 pages. $9.95, 
paperback. 

Vermont Wildlife Viewing Guide, by 

Cindy Kilgore Brown, illustrated by 
Reed Prescott III. Published by Falcon 
Press, Helena, Montana, 1994. 64 
pages. $8.95, paperback. 

The Vermont Outdoor Adventure 
Guide, by Flip Brown. Published by 
Northern Cartographic, South Burling¬ 
ton, Vermont, 1994. 218 pages. $14.95, 
paperback. 

Hiker's Guide to the Mountains of 
Vermont, by Jared Gange. Published 
by Huntington Graphics, Huntington, 
Vermont, 1994. 96 pages. $8.95, paper¬ 
back. 

Vermont: An Explorer's Guide (sixth 
edition), by Christina Tree and Peter 
Jennison. Published by The Country- 
man Press, Woodstock, Yermont, 
1994. 480 pages. $17.00, paperback. 

I n Yermont, the mountains and val- 
leys and the gaps traversed by thin 
switchbacks perform their tourism 
magie with a sleight-of-hand that is 
miraculous when you consider that 
the State can be driven north to south 
before lunch and crossed west to east 
by mid-morning. 

And despite yermonCs size, there 
are dozens of guidebooks rich in infor- 
mation about things to do and places 
to see in the Green Mountains. Here 
are six that may be as interesting to 
residents as they are helpful to visi- 
tors. 

• 

First of all, we have an admission. 


Vermont Life publishes one of these 
books, Travel Vermont, by Andrew L. 
Nemethy. It's a book of 16 tours, filled 
with tips on things to see and do, and 
laced with Vermont history and beau- 
tiful color photos. In its third edition, 
the book has been completely updated 
and revamped with new photos and 
additional places to visit. Admittedly, 
we have a conflict of interest here, but 
we have to say it: We believe it to be 
one of the better written and morę in- 
formative guides to the Green Moun- 
tain State available today. 

Another excellent book is Molly 
Walsh and Joe Cutts's wonderfully 
written and well researched Country 
Roads of Vermont. 

Country Roads includes nine scenie 
drives throughout the State, some 
spanning the Northeast Kingdom and 
the Lakę Champlain Islands, others 
crisscrossing the notches between the 
mountains in central Vermont, a drive 
the pair have aptly named "Gap Coun¬ 
try." Each drive begins with a short 
but precise explanation of the route, 
including the mileage and the amount 
of time one should devote to the ex- 
cursion. 

What makes Walsh and Cutts's ef- 
fort special, however, is the distinct 
combination of elegant travel writing 
and historical detail that peppers their 
work. Describing the part of Route 125 
in Ripton that includes both the 
Robert Frost Interpretive Trail and the 
Bread Loaf campus at which the poet 
taught, the pair notę: "The old-timers 
who live in this area have many anec- 
dotes about the wise, white-haired 
bard, who, they say, was alternately 
kind and cantankerous. Many people 
madę the trek here during Frost's life- 
time to talk with him or interview 
him. Occasionally he consented, 
though by the end of his life he was 
plain tired of talking about himself. 'I 
don't get seasick/ he told one journal- 
ist, 'I get me sick.' " 

Describing the section of Route 7 
between Rutland and Manchester, 


they write, "In summer it is rich green, 
in fali colorful rust, amber and yellow, 
and in winter the bare trees rise starkly 
against the blue-gray steeps. Ice forma- 
tions collect where water will run 
come spring." 

The book's illustrations are fairly 
generic sketches of sugarmakers and 
country Stores, most of which add lit- 
tle to the prose. No matter. This is an 
example of an art that is fast disap- 
pearing: travel writing that paints pic- 
tures largely (if not exclusively) with 
words. 

Cindy Kilgore Brown's Vermont 
Wildlife Viewing Guide is another 
first-rate travel book, this one designed 
for explorers who want to escape their 
cars and discover some of the "247 
species of birds which spend all or part 
of the year in Vermont ... 58 species of 
mammals ... [and] 88 fish species." 

The guide lists 50 of the state's best 
wildlife viewing areas, from Swanton's 
Shad Island, on which heron rookeries 
are sometimes four nests high, to the 
Bennington Fish Culture Station, 
where 400,000 trout are raised annu- 
ally for Vermont rivers, lakes, and 
ponds. The book has explicit direc- 
tions for reaching each site, plus a se- 
ries of icons to help visitors under- 
stand instantly what lcinds of wildlife 
each destination offers. 

The Viewing Guide also includes 
four paintings by wildlife artist Reed 
Prescott III that are an extra treat. 
Each painting is a montage that cap- 
tures a smali natural world, such as 
"Predators and Prey," "Traclcs and 
Signs," and "Vermont Wetlands." 

Flip Brown's Vermont Outdoor Ad- 
venture Guide is a resource for the 
outdoor enthusiast. Divided alphabeti- 
cally into 34 different activities — 
from archery to windsurfing — the 
guide lists those areas where one may 
participate in the sport, as well as 
books, magazines, and videos that of- 
fer additional information. 

Brown's prose is a little precious: 
"Remember when you were a kid, and 
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the most funnest thing in the world 
was to go back in the woods and build 
a fort?", but his research is impressive, 
and his book is certainly thorough. 
Among the Vermont outdoor activities 
he includes along with expected ones 
such as bicycling are such surprises as 
llama trekking, orienteering, and hot- 
air ballooning. 

Hiker’s Guide to the Mountains of 
Vermont by Jared Gange is a back- 
pocket-size reference to the trails that 
scalę the Green Mountains. Close to 
90 hikes are included, each noting the 
time the hike will take, its length, and 
the delights one might encounter along 
the way: The view of Somerset Reser- 
voir from the top of Mount Snów, for 
example, or the "sensation of peering 
straight down on the farms of Lin¬ 
coln" from the peak of Mount Abra¬ 
ham. It is well-written, useful and 
comprehensive, a plus for anyone who 
likes climbing YermonLs heights. 

Perhaps the most complete guide to 
the State remains Christina Tree and 
Peter Jennison's remarkable little en- 
cyclopedia Vermont: An Explorer’s 
Guide. Now in its sixth edition, this 
hefty paperback has everything (and I 
use that word advisedly) a first-time 
tourist or longtime resident needs to 
know to travel through the State. 

The guide divides Vermont into six 
regions, and within each region has a 
chapter for smaller areas. Each chapter 
is rich in restaurant reviews, lists of 
inns and motels, places to see and 
things to do. Tree and Jennison offer 
information ranging from when Brook- 
field's original Floating Bridge was 
built to where one can watch polo in 
Stowe. They are candid about the lack 
of hotels in downtown Burlington, and 
honest about the contrast that once 
existed in Manchester "between old 
money and local poverty." The sixth 
edition even has symbols for restau- 
rants and inns that in the authors' 
opinion offer excellent values, and for 
activities that will be especially ap- 
pealing to youngsters. 

As these guidebooks suggest, espe¬ 
cially Tree and Jennison's magnum 
opus, Vermont may be smali in size, 
but it is epic in travel opportunities.c^ 

Lincoln writer Chris Bohialian’s new 
novel, Midwives, will be published early 
next year. 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


RD 1, EAST CALAIS, 
YERMONT 05650 


(802) 456-7020 

1 ' 800 - 639-1796 


write or cali for portfolio 
of designs - $20.00 
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Vermont Quality Post & Beam 
Homes at Affordable Prices! 


f you’ve been dreaming about building 
a timberframe home but have been con- 
cerned about cost... let us show you 
how to create an affordable masterpiece! 

Cali Pete at the North Woods Joinery 
to get started. Ask for our free design 
brochure and plans! 

NORTH WOODS JOINERY 

1 (800) 500-2503 

PO Box 1166, Burlington, VT 05402 
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TRIMMER on 
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Rolls “light as a feather” sgnp 
on iwo BIG WHEELS! 

TRIMS far easier, better, morę 
precisely than hand-held trim- 
mers. Plus MOWS everything 
from whole lawns (even wet!) 
to tough waist-high growth 
with ease! Rocks, roots, 
stumps, etc., do it no harm 
because the “DR®” has no 
Steel blade to bend or duli. 

Perfect for ALL mowing and 
trimming around smaller 
properties, vacation a 
homes, etc., or 
for finish-up 
mowing/trim- 
ming after riding 
mowers on 
larger parcels. 

A delight 
for anyone 
to use! 



*T lU. 

F*ec 
KOoó) 
WG -8146 


.Please mail this coupon today for FREE DETAILS 
i about the Revolutionary DR*’ TRIMMER/MOWER 
* including prices of Manuał, Electric-Starting and 
j Compact Models, “Off-Season” Savings now in effect, 
[and 30-Day Risk-Free Trial. There is no obligation. 
i 

l Name_- 

I VTL § 

J Address_^ 

'City- 


State 


ZIP 


ITo: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS*, Dept. 1054 I 
Ferry Road, P.O_Box 89, Charlotte, VT 05445J 


Yermont Autumn on Yideo 


Get ready for a dazzling trip 
through the most beautiful autumn 
foliage in the world. Our NEW 
video, AUTUMN TRAILS AND 
COVERED BRIDGES, visits towns 
and cities on three foliage trips 
during the peak of autumn color. 
You’11 take a train ride, watch cider 
being madę, visit a harvest festival 
and stop at many covered bridges 
as we spin tales of Vermonters and 
their escapades. 50 min. 
VISA/MC/Check/ Money Order $19.95 + $3.50 S&H 

1 - 800 - 996-6927 sa/es tax to VT address) 

ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF VERMONT 
P.O. Box 929-K, Williston, VT 05495 802-658-6554 
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Vermont 

Antiąuarian 

Booksellers 

Association 

Book Fairs 


Sunday, April 14, 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Ramada Inn, 
So. Burlington, VT 802-878-8737 
Sunday, August 4, 9:30 a.m.-4:00 p.m., Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, VT 802-457-3702 
Sunday, Sept. 22, 9:30 a.m.-4:00 p.m., Equinox 

Hotel, Manchester Village, VT 802-463-9395 
Admission $2.00 each fair, children under 16 free. 
The best in books, prints, and ephemera. 
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• Custom flags and banners 

• Vermont flags 

• All-occasion flags 

• State and foreign nation flags 

• Historie flags 

Montpelier Stove & Flag Works 

1 78 River St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-0150 
800-287-0150 


FLAG DECALS^ BUNTING ★ WINDSOCKS 
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VA TRADITION OF QUALITY V 




Vermont 
Mail Order Gifts 
and Specialty Foods 

V ermont's reputation for high quality is well-de- 
served. For morę than a century, the state's artisans, 
food makers, and manufacturers have been known 
for the excellence of their wares. 

Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts and 
foods from the comfort of your home, either by mail, 
telephone, or via our internet address: 

http://www.state.vt.us/vtlife 



An ovemight sensation that took 
500 million years to create. 

Hand-cut Vermont marble vases - 
no two are alike! 5"-9" tali. s 29.95 
includes shipping. For other Wood 
& Signs specialties (hand-carved 
signs for home & 
business and 
morę uniquely 
Vermont gifts), 
cali or write for 
free brochure. 


Wood & Signs 

802 • 362 • 2386 _ 

Route 7 East Dorset, VT 05253 
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CD VERMONT 

An lnteractive Travel Guide & Mail Order Catalosue 


Vermont’s most comprehensive source 
of travel information, products and services. 

Available May 1. $12.95 

Cali Vermont Life at (800) 455-3399, ext.238 



liMIlliliHiMiIiMCTimi 


To introduce you to our 
whimsical linę of “mice” 
products (cards, clothing, 
mats, magnets, stickers 
and morę!) we’d like to 
send you 8 of our most 
popular notecards (a $5.95 
value!) and our fuli color 
1996 Gift Catalog (burst- 
^ ing with special offers.) 
Please enclose $ 1.95 for 
postage and handling. 

New customers only. 
Limit 1 per customer. 

0 Vt. residents add 5% sales tax. 

9 House-Mouse Designs 

P.O. Box 48T 
Williston, VT 05495-0048 
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1996 MAPLE 


SYRUPCROP 


ARRIYES SOON 


Order an old fashioned 
Vermont breakfast for 4 to 6. 
Taste tantalizing flavor of new 
syrup over a stack of butter- 
milk pancakes with clover 
honey and homemade 
conserve. Vermont’s Finest! 
$29.95 plus $5.00 S & H. 

Add over 1 lb. of Canadian 
sliced bacon and whole grain 
bran muffin mix for $38.95 
plus $6.50 S & H. 

P.O. Box 113, N. Ferrisburgh, VT 05473 

To order or for free brochure please cali 1-800-457-5553. YISA/MC. 


‘Best Taste of Unnont 
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Classic Yermont Memories 



VERMONT COVERED BRIDGE 
CHARM 


Now aiwilable in two styles — 
the Wolcott Railroad Bridge (left) 
and the Arlington Covered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 


McWAYNĘ 

JEWEUERS 



Manchester's Oldest Jewelry Storę 


Comer of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 


Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 


802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 


"Make it Special...Make it McWayne's" 


KingArjhur.Flour. 

Baker's Storę 

Home bakers nationwide rety on the expertly selected 
tools, ingredients (including whole grains, specialty 
flours and sourdough starters), utensils, and books 
from the King Arthur Flour company. While in 
Vermont, visit The King Arthur Flour Baker's Storę 
— headąuarters of the nation's oldest flour company 
and playground for the home baking enthusiast. 

While in Vermont, visit The Baker's Storę 
Route 5 South in Norwich, Vermont 05055 

Can't stop by? Cali 1-800-777-4434 for a free copy of 
The King Arthur Flour Baker's Catalogue. 
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V e r m o n t Foods 

* 

Cooking with the Taste of Mapie 

By Andrea Chesman 




I n Beau Benson's water- 
melon-colored kitchen, a 
jug of Dark Amber mapie 
syrup is usually on the counter 
next to the stove, close at 
hand. Benson is co-owner and 
chef at Cobble House Inn on a 
hilltop overlooking the White 
River in Gaysville, and she 
likes to delight her guests with 
the wonderfully complex fla- 
vor of mapie syrup whenever 
she can. 

Mapie syrup is a favored fla- 
voring for breakfast, and Ben¬ 
son makes surę her guests have 
plenty of chances to enjoy it, 
with maple-glazed ham or 
sausage each morning in addi- 
tion to pancakes and waffles. 

But when most cooks stop us- 
ing mapie syrup (after 11 a.m.), 

Benson is just beginning. 

"I use mapie syrup as an- 
other flavor. Another spice. I 
use tons of garlic, too," she laughs. 
"Why does anyone use a lot of garlic? 
People love it. And they love the taste 
of mapie, too." 

Once you get beyond thinking of 
mapie as just pancake syrup, a whole 
world of flavor opens. Benson recom- 
mends using mapie like a fresh herb, 
adding a little syrup at the end of the 
cooking process. She also uses it as a 
thickener — adding it to a sauce just at 
the end of the cooking time, much as a 
French chef adds a tablespoon of but- 
ter. 

"I really like mapie combined with 


Checking the sap sitnation, Saxtons River. 

fresh rosemary and sagę, especially 
with pork. For example, I might roast 
some pork, then deglaze the pan with 
a little cider and mapie syrup — cider 
and mapie are a great combination — 
and maybe some shallots, and cinna- 
mon and brandy, too." Then she pours 
these pan juices over the pork instead 
of the morę familiar flour-thickened 
gravy. She uses this same techniąue 
with chicken breasts. Benson also 
likes the marriage of mapie and mus- 
tard, particularly with fish. 

Of course, Benson isn't the only chef 
in Yermont who uses mapie syrup 


with abandon. My introduction 
to the vast world of mapie 
cookery came at the Dakin 
Farm storę on Route 7 in Fer- 
risburgh. A popular tourist 
stop, Dakin Farm features 
mapie syrup and all sorts of 
smoked meats. But scattered 
throughout the crowded storę 
are enough mapie products to 
delight any true fan of mapie 
flavor. 

To begin with, there are 
plenty of mapie confections — 
fudge, hard candies, lollipops, 
taffies. Then there are the re- 
frigerated cases fuli of maple- 
glazed smoked meats and 
cheeses. Nothing enhances the 
flavor of maple-glazed ham bet- 
ter than maple-flavored mus- 
tard, and I was happy to enjoy 
the combination at one of the 
many sampling areas scattered 
around the storę. In the realm 
of condiments and seasonings, there 
are also maple-pepper seasoning, 
mapie barbecue sauces, mapie butters. 
Cans of Dakin Farm's private label 
baked beans linę the shelves — all fla- 
vored with mapie syrup, of course. For 
dessert, one could choose canned In¬ 
dian pudding or yogurt, maple-flavored 
of course. 

Chris Cousino, a smiling presence 
behind the counter on the day of my 
visit, never tires of mapie. When I told 
him of my interest in unexpected 
mapie concoctions, he warmed to his 
subject with his recipe for homemade 
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salsa, which he makes in ąuantity 
each year with his sister-in-law. "I 
grow my own peppers, including 
habańeros," explained Cousino. 
Habańeros just happen to be possibly 
the hottest, but also one of the most 
flavorful, of chile peppers. "My salsa 
has 10 different hot peppers and, of 
course, mapie syrup." 

Why? "Mapie gives the salsa a 
uniąue flavor. The salsa is hot, but the 
heat is somewhat offset by the sweet- 
ness of the mapie." 

Rux Martin, co-author with James 
Lawrence of Sweet Mapie (co-pub- 
lished by Vermont Life and Chapters, 
1993), describes mapie syrup as a very 
complex flavoring. In the course of 
testing recipes to include in the boolc, 
Martin became something of an expert 
on cooking with mapie syrup. 

"Mapie syrup is very zingy, very del- 
icate, and very sweet. It brings an extra 
dimension to food that can be very 
hard to put your finger on. What's hard 
about cooking with mapie syrup is 
that if you don't use it right, it makes 
a dish very sweet. On the other hand, 
it's easily overwhelmed by other ingre- 
dients — and then what's the point of 
using it?" 

Martin likes to pair mapie with in- 
gredients that act as foils for maple's 
natural sweetness: mustard, black pep- 
per, bourbon, and balsamie vinegar, 
which is acidic but mild. These ingre- 
dients contrast with the sweet, rich 
flavor of mapie. When baking, she 
likes to play mapie off the earthy fla- 
vor of oats — and potatoes, too, for the 
same reason. "But rich ingredients like 
butter, bacon, and pecans or butter- 
nuts can also worlc with mapie, which 
may seem like a contradiction." 

Over time, Martin has developed 
some rules of thumb for cooking and 
baking with mapie syrup. "I have one 
Cardinal rule: Use only the best ingre¬ 
dients when cooking with mapie — 
butter, cream. Don't use margarine 
and don't use Cool Whip. I think they 
bring out the worst in each other. They 
give a sweet, fatty, tasteless flavor." 

Jim Dodge, senior vice president of 
the New England Culinary Institute 
and author of Baking with Jim Dodge 
and the fortheoming Classic American 
Desserts, likes to use Grade B mapie 
syrup in cooking. "Mapie is multi- 
characteristic. It is not as sweet as 


‘THE ENGLISH HUTCH’ 

partof 

THE SUGARLEAF 
COLLECTION 



A uniquc rangę of handmade fumiture 
in the wood of your choice. 

From the Green Mountain 
Workshop of Waitsfield. 

See a selection at our Bridge 
Street showroom or eall 
802-496-0500 for brochure 
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WINTER SUNR00M C0NVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN R00M! 



□ QWIK window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourselt kit, 
no contractors needed □ Meets building codes for snów & wind 
loads □ Unique Climate Control System □ No extras, comes com- 
plete □ Buy factory direct & save □ America's #1 value sińce 1974. 



□ i visior\j 


Send $3 for 

Co lor Ca ta log ue, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL 

VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC. 
PO. Box 368, Dept. VER 
Westport, CT 06881-0368 



SAVE 

S20.00 


\ 71 

now only $24.95 

Here’s your chance to taste the wonderful 
flavor of a succulent ham smoked the old- 
fashioned Vertnont way, over fragrant fires 
of corncobs and mapie wood. Guaranteed 
to be the best you’ve ever tasted or your 
money back. 


FREE 


Order now and weTl include 
6 oz. of Aged Cheddar and 
1/2 lb. Smoked Bacon - FREE! 



1IARMNGTONS 

oj Vermonl 

2981 Main St. Richmond, VT 05477 

□ 122-613 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 lbs.) for 
only $24.95 + $7.50 P&H. Total: $32.45. 

□ Payment enclosed □ Charge my ( ) V1SA, 

( ) MC, ( ) AMEX, ( ) Diners Club, 

( ) Discover. (Include card no. and exp. datę) 

Name_ 


Address_ 



Introductory Offer for New Customers Only. 
Limit 2 Good in 48 States Only Expires 4/26/J 
Not redeemable in Retail Stores. 

Charge Orders: 802-434-4444 
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Enjoy the Villages o/AHington, Shaftsbury & Sunderland 


The villages of Shaftsbury, Sunderland and Arling- 
ton await you — home to famous American artist and 
illustrator Norman Rockwell from 1939 to 1953. The 
same special world that surrounded Rockwell still ex- 
ists very much unchanged today. Picturesque farm- 
land, covered bridges over meandering rivers, scenie 
bike routes, wilderness hiking paths, four spired, 
steepled churches, country roads lined with wildflow- 
ers and boundless natural beauty are here. 

The Arlington Chamber of Commerce annually 
sponsors a celebration of their early history with 
“Ethan Allen Days.” Arlington was home to Ethan and 
Ira Allen, the Green Mountain Boys and other notable 
Revolutionary leaders. This award-winning event fea- 
tures a historie battle reenaetment, pig roast, and con- 
cert. Ethan Allen Days is scheduled this year for Fa- 
ther’s Day Weekend, June 15 and 16. 

Bring the Vermont that lives in your imagination to 
life. Visit our countryside, our shops, our inns, lodg- 
ings and restaurants. You’11 have an “illustration in 
your memory to treasure forever.” 

To Manchester 



SHAFTSBURY 

I I 

To Bennington 

West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Vermont 05250 

cii 



Visit a special 
“Peace of 
Vermont” and 
experience 
the finest in Vermont 
country lodging and 
dining. 

A 

L . 


-\\ i ~ 

For reservations cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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Distinctive Canoe 
Yacations 


Daytrips on the Batten Kill and 
Inn-to-Inn tours throughout 
Vermont, Canada & Costa Rica 

BattenKill Canoe Ltd 

Historie Rte 7A, Arlington VT 05250 
802.362.2800 or 800.421.5268 

Cali for our Jree 20 page color brochure 





& 

Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 
An elegant and romantic, full-service 
country inn located in the heart 
of historie Arlington. 

Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT M<S>bil 

♦♦♦ 1-800-443-9442 
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Motel 


Pool • Air Conditioning • Cable TV 
Phones • Fireside Room 


On the Battenkill River • Historie Rt. 7A 
Arlington, VT 05250 • (802) 375-6647 
1-800-348-5294 
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The Battenkill Inn 

(800) 441-1628 



At the 
Base of 
Mt. Equinox 
Skyline Drive. 

Sweeping Lawns and Mountain Views Minutes 
from Manchester Village. Ali Rooms with Private 
Baths and Fine Antiques. Sumptuous Breakfasts 
served in Dramatic Dining Rooms. 

A Yermont Country Retreat 
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HILL 

FARM 

INN 


Your Place in the Country 

Unwind in our historie country inn with 
charming rooms and delicious home cook- 
ing. Minutes to the best hiking, biking, 
canoeing and shopping in Vermont. 
FAMIL1ES WELCOME 
George and Joannę Hardy, Innkeepers 
RR #2 Box 2015, Arlington, VT 05250 
802*375*2269 • fax: 802*375*9918 
RESERYATIONS 1-800-882-2545 
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some natural sugars and its intensity 
is not as strong. So it's good for basting 
roasts and adding to barbecue sauces. I 
like it as a secondary flavor in sauces/' 

The worst mapie pairing Dodge ever 
saw was a mapie and blue cheese dress- 
ing. "Like anything else, people can 
use it too much ... Mapie is not a neu- 
tral sweetener, so it takes a lot morę 
thought to use it." 

"I like to use mapie to poach very 
acidic, unripe fruits — like pineapple. 
It's very difficult to find ripe pineap- 
ples in Vermont. So I steep the fruit in 
mapie syrup — it's a gentle process 
and because the fruit is so tart, it works 
very well." 

Dodge also likes to use mapie in 
custards and cheesecakes. But, he cau- 
tions, "There are Chemical differences 
between mapie syrup and sugar that 
affect baking. You are adding extra 
moisture with mapie syrup and also it 
is sweeter than cane or beet sugar. 
Mapie sugar is easier to use because 
you aren't adding morę moisture." 

The rule of thumb for substituting 
mapie syrup for sugar in baking is to 
use three-ąuarters of a cup of mapie 
syrup for every cup of sugar reąuired 
and reduce the amount of liąuid used 
in the recipe by three tablespoons. 
Baking temperaturę should be reduced 
by 25 degrees, because mapie burns 
morę readily than sugar. These are 
good guidelines to follow, but further 
adjustments to the recipe may be re¬ 
ąuired. 

If you are new to the idea of using 
mapie syrup for morę than a pancake 
topping, you might want to start your 
experiments at the bar. According to 
Martin, "A strange and wonderful 
thing is a mapie whiskey sour." If that 
isn't your cup of tea, consider a hot 
buttered mapie rum, which is one of 
the most popular drinlcs served at 
Hemingway's restaurant in Killington. 
The advantage of using mapie in a 
mixed drink, according to Martin, is 
that mapie syrup mellows the harsh- 
ness of liąuor and is morę convenient 
to use than a sugar syrup. 

Still, when all is said and done, there 
is no drink morę traditional and satis- 
fying than a paper cup of hot mapie 
syrup sipped slowly in a sugar shed 
you have slogged through mud and 
snów to reach. No matter what you 
think might combine well with mapie, 
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it just doesn't get any better than that. 

Cranberry Mapie 
Vinaigrette 

Chef Bob Travers shared this recipe 
during "The Vermont Mapie Experi- 
ence," a weekend of cooking demon- 
strations, lectures and tours sponsored 
by the New England Culinary Insti- 
tute. I have adapted his recipe for home 
use. 

I /2 cups fresh cranberries 
1 smali shallot, peeled and minced 
Juice of Z 2 lemon 

Z 2 orange, juice and finely minced zest 
3 Z 2 tablespoons mapie syrup 
Z 2 cup champagne vinegar 
IZ 4 to IZ 2 cups vegetable oil 

1 tablespoon finely chopped fresh 
parsley 

In a medium-sized saucepan, com- 
bine the cranberries, shallot, lemon 
juice, and orange juice and zest. Sim- 
mer over Iow heat until the cranber¬ 
ries pop and the liąuid is reduced by 
two-thirds. Add the mapie syrup and 
cook for 1 to 2 minutes. Remove from 
the heat, add the vinegar, and allow to 
cool. 

Place half the cranberry mixture in a 
food processor or blender and turn on 
to Iow. Slowly drizzle the oil into the 
mixture, allowing it to become emul- 
sified. Once all the oil has been incor- 
porated, remove the dressing from the 
blender and stir in the remaining cran¬ 
berries and chopped parsley. Makes 2Zi 
cups. 

Mapie Seared Scallops 

Chef Sarah Langan of the New Eng¬ 
land Culinary Institute marshaled an 
entire cooking class to make these 
scallops, which were served in baked 
phyllo cups on a bed of warm spinach 
and garnished with sauces of red and 
yellow pepper purees. But without the 
help of a squadron in my kitchen, I en- 
joy making the scallops and serving 
them just as they are. 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

1 pound medium scallops 
Za cup balsamie vinegar 
1 cup mapie syrup 
Salt and pepper 

Heat a nonstick saute pan until very 
hot. Add the oil. Add a few scallops at 
a time and sear each side of all the 
scallops until they are cooked through. 


Remove the scallops to a piąte. De- 
glaze the pan with the vinegar. Add 
the mapie syrup and cook until this 
mixture is thick and syrupy. Add the 
scallops and toss to coat. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Serve at 
once. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 

Maple-Cured Salmon 
with Maple-Mustard 
Sauce 

Rux Martin makes this recipe every 
holiday season. It appears in Sweet 
Mapie by James Lawrence and Rux 
Martin. 

2 pounds center-cut fresh salmon, skin 
on, and cut in half horizontally 
2 tablespoons mapie sugar 
IZ 3 tablespoons coarsely ground black 
pepper 

1 tablespoon salt, preferably kosher 

1 large bunch chopped fresh diii, plus 
morę for garnish 

2 lemons, sliced, for garnish 

Maple-Mustard Sauce 

2 tablespoons Dijon-style mustard 
2 tablespoons mapie syrup 
2 tablespoons cider vinegar 
6 tablespoons corn oil 
1 heaping tablespoon chopped fresh diii 
To prepare the salmon, remove all 
the bones, using pliers or tweezers if 
necessary. Combine mapie sugar, pep¬ 
per, and salt and pat on salmon. 
Coarsely chop the diii, reserving 1 
heaping tablespoon for the sauce, and 
sprinkle over the fish. Place the 
salmon halves with flesh sides to- 
gether and wrap tightly in plastic wrap, 
then in foil. Place in an enamel or 
glass Container and put a heavy weight 
on top of fish. Refrigerate for 3 to 4 
days, turning salmon occasionally. 

To make sauce, stir together mus¬ 
tard, mapie syrup and vinegar in a 
smali bowl. Whisk in oil slowly. Stir 
in diii. The sauce will keep for 1 week 
or morę in the refrigerator. 

Just before serving, scrape seasoning i 
mixture off salmon. Place salmon on a 
bed of fresh diii garnished with lemon 
slices. Slice salmon thinly on the diag- 
onal, leaving the skin behind. Pass the 
maple-mustard sauce on the side. j 
Serves 10 as an appetizer. 


Food writer Andrea Chesman lives in Rip- 
ton. She is writing a cookbook about rice, 
beans and grains. 
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Misfr&ls 

at Lott ęate 


"Elegant, 
"Ecfectic, 


and 


' E?cquisitefy dtencfi. 



(For c Ąeservations (802) 362-1779 
( Tott Cjate %oad 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
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THE RELUCTANT PANTHER 
INN AND RESTAURANT 

on West Road - off Rt. 7A, 

Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678 
Selected By The “Discerning Traveller” 
As a 1993 Romantic Hideaway 

Just imagine.. .an enchanting Vermont village.. .your intimate, 
individuaUy decorated guest-room with wood fireplace.. .or a 
double jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces... memorable dining 
experiences... great winelist... fabulous port winę selection... 
with so much or so little to do as you wish! Cali today 1-800-822- 
2331. Maye and Robert Bachofen, Innkeepem. 

“Country Hospitality For The Sophisticated Traveller” 
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pi 
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iim i mim i m 

Comfortable lodging in our historie main inn 
or a spacious suitę with a fireplace. 
Consistently exceptional American cuisine in 
our highly acclaimed restaurant. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 



Ask about our 
SPRING RATES 
& PACKAGES 

Cali: 

1 - 800 - 639-1620 

or within Vermont 

802 - 867-4455 


| ROUTE 30 » DORSET, VT 05251 
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HERE ARE A FEW 
MORĘ REASONS TO 
YTSIT VERMONT. 

Ali - Suitę Accommodations 
Large Vermont Marble Baths 
Fireplace Suites with Balconies 
Handmade Quilts and Comforters 
Breathtaking Mountain Yiews 
1770’s Farmhouse Restaurant 
Authentic Northern Italian Cuisine 
Seasonal Packages Available 

The INN at Willow Pond 

LODGING - RESTAURANT - CONFERENCE CENTER 
Historie Route 7A North, Manchester, VT 05255 

(800) 533-3533 or (802) 362-4733 
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Lodging and dining in the casuat eCegance of an 
otd ‘Uictorian setting. tFine European and American 
cuisine. (Piano Entertainment tFri & Sat. 

Indwiducttty decorated Victorian rooms. 

'Breakfast inctuded. 


cif Oaatons E/tinc/' 
Saxtons River, 

Vermont 
802-869-2110 
Exit 5 off 1-91 
5 miles west on Rte. 121 
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Does your address change seasonally ? 



Vermont Life can send your 
^ I subscription to seasonal addresses, 
but, PLEASE NOTĘ : We must 
receive your instructions by 
April lst to afTect the Summer issue 
July lst to affect the Autumn issue 
October lst to afTect the Winter issue 
January lst to afTect the Spring issue 

Please include BOTH your current and 
new address and tell us which issues go to each. 

Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 



Southern Yermont: 


DORSET 


Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the picturesque 
village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in 
our 1804 Main Inn and seven surrounding his¬ 
torie buildings. Dining is an informal and deli- 
cious adventure in American regional cuisine. 
Minutes from Manchester. Children welcome. 
Open year-round. Linda & Jim McGinnis, 
Innkeepers. Dorset, VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 
or (800) 639-1620. 

MANCHESTER 

The INN at Willow Pond. Four Season Resort, 
Conference Center and Executive Retreat. Situ¬ 
ated on 20 scenie acres with panoramie moun¬ 
tain views that provide a refreshing setting for 
relaxation or creative thinking. Central to area 
attractions. A country inn with all-suite accom¬ 
modations. Vermont marble baths. Saunas. Fit¬ 
ness room. Fireplaces. Fine dining in restored 
1770 farmhouse. Authentic Northern Italian cui¬ 
sine. Largest selection of fine Italian wines in 
Vermont. Route 7A, Manchester, VT 05254. 
Reservations, cali (802) 362-4733 or (800) 533- 
3533. 


MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set¬ 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATOR’S “Award 
of Excellence.” Savor such specialties as 
Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are neces- 
sary. Fully licensed. Ali major credit cards. Rte. 

11-30, Manchester, VT 05255. (802) 362-1779. 


The Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. Se¬ 
lected by the “THE DISCERNING TRAV- 
ELLER” as a 1993 Romantic Hideaway! Imag¬ 
ine your intimate, individually decorated guest- 
room with goose down comforter, fireplace, 
fully air-conditioned...or a double jacuzzi suitę 
with two fireplaces...memorable dining experi- 
ences...great winę list...vintage port winę selec¬ 
tion. Box 678, West Road, Manchester, VT 
05254. (800) 822-2331. 

SAXTONS RIYER 


Inn at Saxtons River. Lodging and dining in the 
casual elegance of an old Victorian setting. Fine 
European and American cuisine. Piano enter- 
tainment Friday and Saturday. Individually dec¬ 
orated Victorian rooms. Breakfast included. Exit 
5 off 1-91,5 miles west on Route 121 in Saxtons 
River. Box 448, Saxtons River, VT 05154. 

(802) 869-2110. 

OT77 


Central Yermont: 


MIDDLEBURY 


Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience 
the charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. 

Known to many as Bob NewharFs Stratford Inn, 
the Waybury offers comfortable lodging, a cozy 
pub and fine country farę. Just minutes away 
from Middlebury, which offers shopping, sight- 
seeing and many cultural and community 
events. Route 125, East Middlebury. VT 05740. 
(800) 348-1810. 

QUECHEE 

Innkeepers Association. Experience the best that 
Vermont has to offer: x-country and downhill 
skiing for all abilities (just minutes away); ice 
skating; antiquing; Vermont handerafters. En- 
counter beauty at every turn. Enjoy the warmth 
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and friendliness of our country inns. Read a 
book by a blazing fire. Experience the peaceful- 
ness of our snow-covered hills. Vermont 
awaits you. P.O. Box 24, Woodstock, VT 
05091. (802) 457-4158. 

RUTLAND 

The Inn at Rutland. Over 100-year-old Victorian 
mansion features luxurious rooms, all with pri- 
vate bathroom, color cable TV, in-room phone; 
goumiet breakfast included. Carriage house for 
bike storage. Bikes availabie. Close to all Ver- 
mont attractions. All major credit cards ac- 
cepted. 70 N. Main St., Rutland, VT 05701. 
(802) 773-0575, (800) 808-0575. 

WOODSTOCK 

The Lincoln Inn. Rates: $99-$ 139 prdo; $89-$ 119 
prso. Renovated farmhouse situated on 6 acres 
of rolling hills bordered by Ottauquechee River 
and Lincoln Covered Bridge. 6 rooms with pri- 
vate baths. Superb Continental cuisine. Dinner: 
Tues.-Sun. 6-9 p.m. Rates include gourmet 
breakfast. Rte. 4W, Woodstock, VT 05091. 

(802) 457-3312. Fax (802) 457-5808. 


Northern Yermont: 


JEFFERSONVILLE 

Smugglers’ Notch Inn. Escape to the pastorał side 
of Mt. Mansfield to our relaxing, romantic, 11 - 
room country inn. Enjoy our lounge, fuli restau- 
rant, hot tub, fireplace. Great spring skiing turns 
to wonderful biking and other adventures. 
Church St., P.O. Box 280, Jeffersonville, VT 
05464. (800) 845-3101; (802) 644-2412. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1800 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing; antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in New 
England, Discerning Travelers. An intimate inn 
in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking AAA ♦♦♦ 
Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 
729-2980. 

The Gables Inn. A CLASSIC VERMONT 
COUNTRY INN. Our 20th year. Smoke-free, 
all private baths. From century old inn to ro¬ 
mantic country elegant riverview suites with 
jacuzzis, CTV & fireplaces. Outdoor hot tub, fa- 
mous country breakfast. Across from Stowe’s 
recreation & XC palh. SWEET SEASONAL 
PACKAGES. 1457 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 
05672. (802) 253-7730 or (800) GABLES 1. 

Trapp Family Lodge. Our magnificent hillside 
setting was chosen by the Trapp Family because 
of its scenie similarity to Austria. Now offering 
“A Little of Austria, a Lot of Vermont'’ on 
2,000 protected acres. Hiking, scenie tours, in- 
door and outdoor swimming, health center, and 
gracious accommodations. Cali for special pack- 
age rates. Luce Hill, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 
826-7000. 


Nearby: 


CORNISH, NH 

The Barberry House. Built in 1795, the House 
was elegantly restored in 1990. Located in a 
rural setting but only 3 miles from Windsor, VT, 
20 minutes from Woodstock, VT and a five 
minutę walk to St. Gaudens National Historie 
Site. Fuli breakfast. 70 St. Gaudens Rd.. Cor- 
nish, NH 03745. (603) 675-2802. 


Remember the first 
Robin of Spring 


Make your reservation at any of the 
following Quechee Innkeepers 
Association inns for a 
memorable experience: 

Anthony Field Gallery B&B 

802-295-2922 

The Applebutter Inn 

802-457-4158 

The Country Garden Inn 

800-859-419 1 • 802-295-3023 

The Half Penney 

802-295-6082 

The Hamilton B&B 

802-295-1649 

Maitland-Swan House B&B 

800-959-1404 • 802-457-5181 

Quechee Bed & Breakfast 

800-628-8610 • 802-295-1776 

Quechee Inn at Marshland 
Farm 800-235-3133*802-295-3133 

Sugar Pine Farm 

802-295-1266 

There's room at the Inn in Quechee 
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A CLASSIC VERMONT COUNTRY INN 

^ from Century Old Inn to ^ 

Country Elegant Suites 
Q DIYERSIFIED DINING Q 

1-800-GABLES 1 

LA ND MARK CHRISTMAS TREE 
1457 Mountain Rd., Stowe, VT 05672 
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The Barberry House 

Bed & Breakfast 


70 Saint Gaudens Road • Cornish, NH 03745 
(603) 675-2802 


Lovely colonial home and magnificent 
gardens. Spacious fireplaced common rooms - ideał for 
mini-reunions and weddings. 3 miles to historie Windsor, 
Yermont. 



Providing a cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and unpretentious finc dining to the 
weary traveler sińce 1810. Serving 
dinner daily and Sunday brunch. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Routc 125, li. Middlcbury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
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Smugglers 1 notch inn 

Country dining and lodging in an authentic riliage setting. 



CHURCH ST.. P.O. BOX 280 (802) 644-2412 ph/fax 

JEFFERSONYILLE, VT 05464 (800) 845-3101 
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After the events 
dramatized by 
The Sound of Musie, 
the Trapp Family created 
a new life for themselves 
and their guests in 
Vermont. Isn’t it time 
you enjoyed some of that 
life with us? 

For Information and reservations 


cali: 800-826-7000 


&rał4)^amib)i*obge 

A little of Austria, a lot of Vermont. 
Stowe, Yermont 05672 
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A Neighborly Mountain, 
Au Annual Hike 

By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Craig Linę 



band. Climbers over 70 
years of age were always 
celebrated, as were the 
very youngest. The 
Mount Ascutney Guide, 
which recounts the long 
history of the mountain, 
says of early winter ex- 
cursions by local young 
people: "Many a romance 
blossomed from these par- 
ties in the hut." 

The latest chapter in 
Ascutney's long friend- 
ship with the people of 
the Upper Connecticut 
Valley is the annual climb 
sponsored by the Ascut¬ 
ney Trails Association, 
the group that now 
watches over the moun¬ 
tain. Started in 1968 by 
former State Senator Her¬ 
bert Ogden, the hike rekindled the tra- 
dition of mountaintop picnics and 
brings a crowd to the summit each 
year on the third Saturday of May. 
Much in the spirit of the old Labor 
Day picnics, most of the people who 
climb the mountain live nearby, and 
prizes are awarded for the oldest and 
youngest hikers who make it to the 
top. 

This past May, morę than 145 peo¬ 
ple climbed the mountain and lunched 
at the top on sandwiches provided by 
the Ascutney Trails Association. 

Theo Taplin of Chelsea, who at 87 


The spring view of the Connecticut River Valley from Ascutney's 3,150-foot summit. 


M ount Ascutney, the graceful 
monadnock that dominates 
southeastern Vermont, has had 
a long association with humankind. 
Though not enormous, Ascutney is a 
dramatically isolated sentinel, visible 
for many miles along the Connecticut 
River Valley. 

It is a mountain that local people 
have long known and loved. When the 
Marąuis de Lafayette madę a tri- 
umphal tour of New England in 1825, 
plans for a road up Ascutney were 
madę so that Lafayette could see the 
spectacular summit view. Although 


the marąuis was in a rush and couldnA 
make the climb, local tradition has it 
that preliminary work on Lafayette's 
road marked the start of the nation's 
first mountain hilcing trail. 

Then, through the 19th century, 
trails were built and relocated and 
built again. A stone hut for overnight 
stays was added near the summit in 
1858, fell into disrepair and was re- 
built and reopened in 1904. After that, 
a pienie was held annually on Labor 
Day. It became a major social event in 
Windsor, with as many as 500 people 
attending, often entertained by a brass 
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was this year's oldest climber, seemed 
to have no trouble at all as he hopped 
nimbly from rock to rock with the aid 
of a well-polished walking Staff. "Every 
year I say that it's the last time Tli do 
it and then the next year, I do it again," 
Taplin grinned. 

The youngest hiker, at just a little 
over three years old, was Lulce Mayer 
of Hartland. Only slightly older was 
Sierra Ellis, who hilced with her grand- 
father, Robert Markwell, and when 
aslced her age loolced up at her ques- 
tioner with bright hlue eyes and held 
up three tiny fingers. 

There were patches of blue sky 
about and the sun polced in and out of 
racing white clouds. Closer at hand, a 
dozen hang gliders — tiny sailplanes of 
nylon and aluminum — hovered above 
the mountain, spiraling upward on the 
wind and soaring out over the valley's 
green checkerboard of farmland and 
forest. To the east, the Village of Wind¬ 
sor huddled at the base of the moun¬ 
tain, the Connecticut River madę its 
placid way south, and rangę upon 
rangę of mountains rosę to both the 
east and west. 



Follcs hilced around 
the summit, ate the 
sandwiches provided by 
the trails association, 
watched their children, 
and tallced. 

"I put the lightning 
rods on the steeple of 
the South Church in 
Windsor," one man said. 

"When was that?" a 
younger man aslced him. 

"1928, I think," he 
said. 

Ascutney is an inter- 
esting mountain geolog- 
ically, one of the 
youngest in Vermont. It 
was formed millennia 
ago, when a mass of 
molten igneous rock 
was thrust upward into 


Theo Taplin, 87, was the 
oldest hiker to climb 
Mount Ascutney during 
the annual hike last May. 
Above, sonie morę of 
those who climbed. 


the layers of rock (primarily schist) 
that formed the Connecticut River 
valley floor. That upthrust was related 
to the geologie events that formed the 
White Mountains, so Ascutney could 
be thought of as the westernmost peak 
of the Whites. The Green Mountains, 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you’11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’Il find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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Swiss hospitality in classic New England setting. 
Superb Continental cuisine 
expertly prepared by chef/owner. 

Six cozy guest rooms w/private baths. 

Route 4W, Woodstock, VT • 3 mi. west of village green. 

(802)457-3312 fax (802) 457-5808 
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A 1793 Vermont Country Inn welcoming the traveler and 
Iocal resident with fine dining and comfortable lodging. 
Home of the Wildemess Trails Nordic Ski Center. 


The Quechee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee, Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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UNICORN 


• r I t . 

Beautmit Jewelry 
Fine Crafts 

Ingenious 
Presents 





... 


Open 7 Days 


15 Central St. • Woodstock, VT 05091 
802-457-2480 
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V\bodstockfc^ 

“Chosen by the readers 
of Conde Nast Traveler 
as one of the best places 
to stay in the world.” 

Conde Nast Traveler 
January 1 995 

For reservations or morę Information, 
Call 1-800-448-7900. 
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LANDMARKS 


which run in north-south ranges off to 
the west of Ascutney, are geologically 
much older. 

Had the igneous rock upthrust bro- 
ken through, it would have formed a 
yolcano. But it did not, and cooled in- 
stead, forming a gigantic rock pług 
that geologists call a pluton, madę pri- 
marily of syenite and granite. 

Abandoned granite ąuarries on As- 
cutney's flanks mark where the moun- 
tain's rock core was ąuarried nearly 
100 years ago. The granite extracted, 
however, was not of a commercial 
grade. Despite major investment, the 
company went bankrupt and, in one of 
the mountain's saddest chapters, the 
ąuarry developer, a local lawyer, com- 
mitted suicide in 1907. 

Though times change, Ascutney it- 
self seems unchanged in many ways 
from the mountain that early Windsor 
people wanted to show off to Lafayette. 
It is still a recreational haven for local 
people and an economic resource as 
well. Instead of the four granite ąuar¬ 
ries that once operated on its flanks, 
the mountain now has a smali ski 
area, Mount Ascutney Ski Resort, 
which brings seasonal business to 
Brownsville and Windsor. 

Like many New England mountains, 
Mount Ascutney also has its heroes 
and folklore and special places. It is 
still home to birds and wildlife,- im- 
pressive forests still grow on its flanks 
and ridges; its summit offers long, long 
views. 

It is still a neighbor, in many senses 
of the word, to the people who live at 
its feet. 

How to Go 

The Ascutney Trails Association's 
annual climb up Mount Ascutney 
takes place each year on the third Sat- 
urday of May, which this year is May 
18. Ali those interested are invited to 
climb the mountain by any of its five 
trails. 

Around noon, the Ascutney Trails 
Association offers free sandwiches to 
all who have madę it to the top. The 
climb, which is strenuous, takes a per¬ 
son of average fitness between two and 
three hours up and about half that go- 
ing down. For further information 
about the Ascutney Trails Association 
or the annual climb, call Crofter Cum- 
mings at (802) 674-5510. c O* 
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Calendar o f 

Spring Events 

Compiled byJuDY Powell ćmdCAROLAN Batchelder 


g> r* i cm l 

Euetrrts 


MARCH 


5: Town Meeting Day. Statewide. Water- 
bury Ctr. Grange Supper. 5 p.m. Info: 
244-7431. 

9: Fair Haven St. Patrick’s Corned Beef 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265- 
8605. 

10: Wilmington Snowman Contest. 11 

a.m., The White House Inn. Info: 464-2135. 

15- 17: St. Albans Home & Recreation 
Expo. Fri. 4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., 
Collins-Perley Sports Complex. Info: 527- 
7702. 

16: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 

5:30 p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 226-7885. 

16- 17: Floribunda. Flower & plant show & 
sale. Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., Norwich 
Town Hall. Info: 649-3261. 

17 Bondville St. Patrick’s Day Paradę. 1 

p.m., downtown. Info: 297-2488. 

20: First Day of Spring. 


APRIL 


12-14: Home & Garden Show. Fri. noon; 

Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds, Essexjct. Info: 879-7766. 

13: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 5 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. 

14: Vt. Antiąuarian BookseUers Book Fair. 
10 a.m., Ramada Inn, So. Burlington. Info: 
878-8737. 

19-21: Vt. Mapie Festival. St. Albans. Info: 
524-5800. 

21-23: Big B Home & Recreation Show. 

Brattleboro Union H.S. Info: 254-4565. 

25- 28. Norwich Nearly New Sale. Fri. 7 
p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Town Hall. 
Info: 649-3261. 

26- 28: Springfield Home Show. Fri. 5 p.m.; 
Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. noon, Riverside Middle 
Sch. Info: 885-2779. 

27: Cavendish Spring Sale. 10 a.m.. Baptist 
Church. Info: 226-7885. 


MAY 


4: Baked Ham Dinner. 5 p.m., Dummerston 
Ctr. Grange Hall. Info: 254-8182. All-Breed 
Horse Fair & Trade Show. 10 a.m., 

Green Mt. Horse Assoc. grounds, So. 
Woodstock. Info: 800-722-1419- Vt. Green- 
Up Day. Statewide. Info: 447-3311. 

5-11 Vermont Archeology Week. Exhibits, 
site tours, lectures. Statewide. 

10: Maple-Sugar-Cured Ham Supper. 5 
p.m., Cong. Church, Fair Haven. Info: 265- 
8605 Brattleboro May Magie Celeb. Mu- 


Note: AU dates are incluswe. Because the 
listings were compiled last Winter, there may 
be changes in times or dates. Cali organizers 
to confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vennont Department of Travel 
and Tourism, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602, tel. (802) 828-3236, or uisit local 
information booths. To submit events, 
contact the Vermont Department of Trauel 
and Tourism. The area codę for all 
Yermont telephones is 802. 



Itt Vermont's largest spring event 
(except for Town Meeting), thousands 
ofrunners start Burlington's 
Vermont City Marathon. 

This year's will be held May 26. 

sic, special events. Info: 254-456A Middle- 
bury Plant Sale. 9 a.m., village green. 

Info: 388-9976. 

17-19: Experimental Balloon & Airship 
Meet. Post Mills Airport. Info: 333-9254. 

18: Elder Fest. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds, Essexjct. Info: 865-0360. 
American Tour de Sol. Electric vehicle 
competition. 1:30 p.m., Brattleboro. Info: 
413-774-6051. 

25: E. Poultney Ham Dinner. United Bap- 
tist Church. Info: 287-9052. Brattleboro 
Plant Sale. 9 a.m., on the green. Info: 257- 
7683 Moretown Plant & Craft Sale. 9 
a.m., Elem Sch. Info: 496-3742. Town- 
shend Flea Market & Craft Show. 8:30 
a.m., on the common. Info: 365-7793- So. 
Londonderry Fun Fair. 10 a.m., Stevens 
Field. Info: 824-3165- Weston Playhouse 
Chicken Barbecue & Penny Auction. 
Barbecue 5 p.m.; auction 8 p.m. Info: 824- 
5288. W. Dover Attic & Antique Sale. 9 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 464-3921. 

25-26: Llama & Alpaca Bazaar. 10 a.m., 

West Mtn. Farm, Stamford. Info: 694-1417. 
26: Bridport Pancake Breakfast. 8 a.m., on 


the green. Info: 758-2654. N.E. Kingdom 
Horse Show. Barton fairgrounds. Info: 
467-3293- 

30- June 2: Dairy Festival. Displays, paradę, 
morę. Thurs.-Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 9 a.m., 
Enosburg Falls. Info: 933-2513- 

31- June 2: Lakę Champlain Balloon & 
Craft Fest. Fri. 2 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 5 a.m., 
Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. Info: 
899-2993 American Museum of Fly 
Fishing Festival. Art exhibition, 
dinner/auction, morę. Info: 362-3300. 


Owidoors 
& Sports 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


2-3: Northeast Kingdom Snocross Chal¬ 
lenge. Snowmobile racing. 10 a.m., Lyn- 
donville fairgrounds. Info: 626-5339- 
10: Pig Race. Fun x-c ski race, noon, Blue- 
berry Hill X-C Center, Goshen. Info: 247- 
6735. 


APRIL 


13: Trout Season Opens. 


MAY 


18: Sailing Excursions. Noon-5 p.m.. Inter¬ 
national Sailing School & Club, Col- 
chester. Info: 864-9065. 

26: Key Bank/Vt. City Marathon. 8:05 a.m., 
Burlington. Info: 863-8412, (800) 880-8149- 


rts & 
UTusic 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


16: Three One-Act Plays. Chester Players’ 
Guild. 7:30 p.m., First Universalist Church, 
Chester. Info: 875-2444. 

17 Local & Young Artists Performance. 
Vocal &. instrumental talents. 4 p.m., 
Springfield Cong. Church. Info: 885-2454. 
23: After Dark Musie Series. Folk. blues, 
acoustic. 8 p.m., Knights of Columbus 
Hall, Middlebury. Info: 388-0216. 

30-3 1 : Mapie Leaf Quilters Festival of 
Quilts. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., College of St. 
Joseph, Rutland. Info: 775-4778. 


APRIL 


19: St. Johnsbury Pops Concert. Performed 
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^ Lakę 
Champlain 

BaUoOn 

erCrafft 

Festival! 

May 31, Juzie 1, Juzie 2, 1996 
Champlakt VaUey 
Exposition, Essex Jimction 


A Weekend of Fun & Magie for 
Everyone. 8th annual celebration 
features 50 Hot Air Balloons and 
Special Shape Balloons, Balloon 
Glow, 100 Juried Artists and 
Crafters, Outdoor Sports and 
Recreation Show, Fireworks, 
Amusement Rides, 

Circus, Volleyball, Great Food) 
Entertainment & Morę! 

Information: 

Lakę Champlain Balloon 
Festival, PO Box 83, 

Underhill Ctr., VT 05490 
Phone or fax 
(802) 899-2993 
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Discorer one of America^ best 
kept maritime secrets... 

The 

N Lake Champlain 
Maritime Museum 

at Bas i u flarbor^ Vermont 

•Historical £xhibits 

•Nautical Archaeology 

•Replica Philadelphia II 

•Boatbuilding & morę! 

Open May 6-Oct 20*10am-5pm Daily 
RR 3 Box 4092 Vergennes VT 05491 
(802) 475-2022 
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Bug Shirt® 

• Light, Cool, Effective 
Protection Against 
Blackflies. Mosquitoes, 
Ticks. 

•NO CHEMICALS 

• PR0VEN AR0UND THE 
WORLD 

The Original Bug Shirt® 
Company 

908 Niagara Falls Blvd. 
Suitę 467 

North Tonawanda, NY 
14120-2060 

Visa* (705) 729-5620* MC 

or use ourTOLL- 
FREE Order Linę 
1-800-998-9096 
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SPRING EYENTS 


by St. Johnsbury & Lyndonville bands. 7 
p.m., Lincoln Inn. Info: 603-638-4961. 

19-21: Stitching Inn Weekend. Stitchers 
come to local B&Bs and participate in 
stitching project. Chester. Info: 875-2239. 

27: Bluegrass Musie Concert. 7 p.m., We- 
ston Playhouse. Info: 824-6674. 

27-28: Festival of Ceramics & Crafts. 10 
a.m., Essexjct. H.S. Info: 893-2007. 


MAY 


17-19: Quilts Around the Town Festival. 

Exhibits, demonstrations, morę. Chester. 
Info: 875-4377. 

25: Bennington Craft Show & Mayfest. 

Morę than 100 vendors. 10 a.m., Main St. 
Info: 442-5758. Hardwick Craft Fair. 10 
a.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 472-5906. 

25-26: Open Studio Weekend. 125 Vt. 
craftspeople open their studios for demos. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., statewide. Info: 223-3380. 
26: No. Danville Lamplight Service & 
Hymn Sing. 7:30 p.m., Old North Church. 
Info: 748-9350. 

31: Hospice Arts Auction. Basin Harbor 
Club, Yergennes. Info: 388-4111. 


Th r* *o ucj h the 
SecŁSon 

American Precision Museum, Windsor. 
Info: 674-5781. 

• May-Oct.: Maxfield Parrish: Machinist, Arti- 
san, Artist. 

Ascutney Mountain Resort, Brownsville. 
Info: 484-3525. 

• Mar. 3: Ski Challenge ’96, 9:30 a.m. 

• Apr. 7: Easter at Ascutney. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• May 1-July 16: “Making and Remaking Ver- 
mont Farmsteads” exhibit. 

• May 12: Mother’s Day Activities. 

• May 19: Spring Farm Festival. 

Bolton Valley Resort. Info: 434-2131 

• March 1: Bartender/Waiter Race. 

• March 24-26: Spring Fever Weekend. 
Bromley Mt. Ski Area, Peru. Info: 824-5522. 

• Mar. 9: Jib Fest *96. 

• Mar. 16: Spring Mogul Challenge. 
Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 

2600 . 

• Mar. l6: Ignat Solzhenitsyn. 7:30 p.m., No. 
Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Apr. 12: Limón Dance Company. 8.p.m., 
Lyndon Inst. Aud. 

• Apr. 19: Ames Piano Quartet. 7:30 p.m., 

So. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

Chandler Musie Hall & Cultural Ctr., Ran- 
dolph. Info: 728-9133. 

• Mar. 23: Rebecca Penneys, pianist, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 30: Jonathan Edwards, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 12: Patty Larkin in concert, 8 p.m. 

• May 3: Breakaway, bluegrass, 8 p.m. 
Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 

Common. 10 a.m. Info: (800) 729-7751. 

• Mar. 8-10: Kids Olympics. 

• Mar. 10: Spring Fling. 1/2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 15 & 
30-km. freestyle races. 

The Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, 


St. Johnsbury. Museum, daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun. 
1:30 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

• Ongoing Exhibit: Arctic Light, Arctic Life. 

• May 12-18: Annual Spring Birdwalks. 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 

Info: 656-0750. 

• Mar. 6-June 3: Five Centuries of Prints from 
the Fleming Museum s Collection. 

• Thru Mar. 10: A Portfolio of Fantasy: The 
Art of Zelda Fitzgerald. 

• Thru Mar. 17: Intrusion and Harmony: Pho- 
tographs of the Fantastic Landscape by 
Theodore Aguirre-Lagandre. 

• Mar. 28-June 28: Puja and Prasad: A Por- 
trait of India. Photographs by Elizabeth 
Messina. 

• Apr. 10: A Personal Reflection of India: 

One Woman’s Experience, 12:15 p.m. 

• Thru Apr. 19: The Print and Beyond: 

Robert Rauschenberg Editions 1970-95. 

• May 2-Aug. 11: Healing Legacies. Art by 
women who have faced breast cancer. 

• Thru Oct. 30: Here Comes the Bride: 19th- 
Century Wedding Dresses. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. Info: 863- 
5966. 

• Mar. 1: Fiue Guys Named Moe. 

• Mar. 3: John McLaughlin Trio, 7 p.m. 

• Mar. 10: Marcel Marceau, 7 p.m. 

• Mar. 12-14; 20-21: Spalding Gray s Skiing to 
New England. 

• Mar. 19: Dancers & Musicians of Bali. 

• Mar. 22: Spalding Gray interviews the audi- 
ence. 

• Mar. 24: Bill Harley, 3 p.m. 

• Mar. 30: Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane Dance 
Co. 

• Apr. 3: Contemporary Jazz Piano Ensem¬ 
ble. 

• Apr. 19: Joe. 

• Apr. 20: Salif Keita. 

• Apr. 21: The WaterTree, 3 p.m. 

• May 31: Charlie Chaplin’s The Circus. 

Green Mountain Festival Series, 7:30 p.m., 
Green Mountain Union H.S., Chester. Info: 
875-4473. 

• Mar. 2: The Inuisible Man. 

• Apr. 20: Cherish the Ladies. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 

362-1788. 

• May 10-12: Needlework Show. 

Jay Peak Resort. Info: 988-2611. 

• Mar. 9: George Syrovatka Citizens Down- 
hill Race. 

• Mar. 14: Ontario Week Celebration. 

• Mar. 16: Reggae Ski Day. 

• Mar. 23: Mogul Competition for skiers & 
snowboarders. 

• Mar. 30: Beach Party. 

• Apr. 7: Easter Sunrise Service. 

Killington Ski Resort. Info: 422-3333. 

• Mar. 1-5. 29-31: Mogul Clinic Weekend. 

• Mar. 6, 28; Apr. 16, 30: Vt. Ski Day. Ver- 
monters ski for $15 with valid ID. 

• Mar. 10: BoarderCross Finals. 

• Mar. 11-13: Teen Ski. Also, Womens' 
Snowboard Clinics. 

• Mar. 11-15: Canadian/American Ski Week. 

• Mar. 17: Killington Pipę Jam. 

• Mar. 23-24: U.S. Pro Ski Tour. 

• Apr. 6: Snowboard Bump-Off. 

• Apr. 7: Easter Sunrise Service. 
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Apr. 13-14: Bear Mountain Mogul Chal¬ 
lenge. 

Apr. 20-21: Spring-Loaded Snowboard Pro 
Am. 

May 1: May Day Fun Slalom. 

May 8: Vt. Ski Day. 

May 18: Huck Fest. 

May 4-5, 11-12, 18-19: May Madness. 

May 25: Memoriał Day Weekend 
Triathalon. 

May 25-27: Snów Beach Bash. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. noon- 
5 p.m. Info: 388-3711. 

Mar. 21-June 2: Inspired by Dreams: 

African Art. 

Montshire Museum, Norwich. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 649-2200. 

Mar. 3: Ruggieri Chamber Soloists concert, 
7:30 p.m. 

Mount Snów Resort, West Dover. Info: 464- 
3333. 

Mar. 1: Country Day Care Ski-a-Thon. 

Mar. 4-8: Teddy Bear Ski Week. 

Mar. 10: Paul Holland Memoriał Jack Jump 
Race. Also, Downhill for Diabetes. 

Mar. 16-17: Vermont Products Day. 

Mar. 17: Jimmy Fund Ski-a-thon. Also, Ver- 
tical Truth Contest. 

Mar. 23-24: Northeast Snocross Champi- 
onship/Rock Mapie Racing. 

Mar. 30-31: Glade-iator of the Year Contest. 
Apr. 7: Easter Sunrise Sei*vice. 

Okemo Mt. Resort, Ludlow. Info: 228-4041. 
Mar. 1-3: Womens’ Ski Spree. 

Mar. 9: International Rotary Youth Ex- 
change Teen Dance. 

Mar. 15-17: Junior III Finals. 

Mar. 17: St. Patrick’s Day Fun. 

Mar. 23: Bumps and Bamboo Sc Vt. Carlo 
Night. 

Apr. 7: Gala Easter Celebration. 

Onion River Arts Council, Montpelier. 8 
p.m. Info: 229-9408. 

Mar. 9: Austin Lounge Lizards. Barre Opera 
House. 

Apr. 13: Jose Limón Dance Company. 

Barre Opera House. 

entangle Council on the Arts, Town Hall 
Theatre, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

Mar. 2: Laszlo Gardony, jazz pianist. The 
Little Theater, 8 p.m. 

Mar. 16: Gypsy Reel, Celtic musie, 8 p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

May 19: Lilać Sunday. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort, Jeffersonville. 
Info: 644-8851. 

Mar. 2-4: March Fest. 


• Mar. 3: Coca Cola Junior NASTAR Open. 

• Mar. 9-11: International Tubę Racing. 

• Mar. 15: Vermonter Day. 

• Mar. 16-18: Shea s St. Patrick s Day Cele¬ 
bration. 

• Mar. 17: 22nd Annual Pepimeir Slalom. 

• Mar. 23-25: Corporate Ski Challenge. 

• Mar. 30-Apr. 1: Sunsational Ski Weekend. 

• Mar. 31: 3rd Annual Blast from the Past. 

• Apr. 5-7: Sugar-on-Snow Festival. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, Manchester. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; closed Sunday. 
Info: 362-1405. 

• Mar. 16-Apr. 6: New Solo Sc Group Exhibi- 
tions. 


Stowe Mountain Resort. Info: 253-3000. 

• Mar. 9-17: International Ski History Associ- 
ation Gathering. 

• Mar. 17: St. Patrick s Day Race. 

• Apr. 7: Easter Sunrise Service. 

• Apr. 13: Sugar Slalom. 

• May 13-19: Basketry Festival. 

Stratton Mt. Resort. Info: 297-2200. 

• Mar. 4-8: FIS International Masters' Cup. 

• Mar. 15-17: TDI Ski Classic. 

• Mar. 20-24: U.S. Open Snowboard. 

• Apr. 7: Egg Sc Watermelon Hunt. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. Info: 583-2381. 

• Mar. 8-10: Budweiser Corporate Classic. 

• Mar. 16-17: No. American Telemark Festi- 
val. 

• Mar. 26-28: Mixed Doubles Dual Chal¬ 
lenge. 

• Mar. 29-30: Chez Henri Meisterschaft Fon- 
due Sc Winę Tasting. 

• Mar. 30: Vt. Teddy Bear Mini-Superstars 
Fun Race. 

• Apr. 6: Pond Skimming. 

• Apr. 13: Spring Fling Mogul Contest. 

• Apr. 14: Triathalon. Canoe/kayak, bike, 
run, x-c ski. 

• Apr. 20: The Gelande Big Air Contest. 

• Apr. 27: Sugar Bash. 

Suicide Six Ski Area, Woodstock. Info: 457- 
1666. 

• Mar. 1-31: March Madness. 

• Mar. 3: Slalom Ski Race. 

UVM Lane Series, Recital Hall, Burlington, 8 
p.m. Info: 656-4455. 

• Mar. 8: Floriligium Baroque Ensemble. 

• Mar. 27: Evelyn Glennie, percussion, 8 
p.m., Ira Allen Chapel. 

• Apr. 14: Calvert Johnson, organ, 3 p.m. 

• Apr. 16: Gryphon Piano Trio. 

• Apr. 24: Anton Kuerti, piano. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 
St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. Info: 
828-2291. 

• Through Apr. 7: Making and Remaking 
Vermont Farmsteads, 1791-1991. 

• Through Dec. 31: Ali the Precious Past: 
Treasures from the Vermont Historical So¬ 
ciety Collections. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church 
Hill Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 

• Mar. 5: Beginning Birding for Kids, 9 a.m- 
2 p.m. 

• Mar. 19; Apr. 2, 16, 30; May 14, 28: Student 
Naturalist Program, 5-7:30 p.m. 

• May 10-12: Spring Fling: Vt. Outdoors 
Weekend for Families. 

• May 18: Annual Birdathon. 

Vt. Mozart Fest., Burlington. Info: 862-7352. 

• Mar. 8: Alexander String Quartet Sc Angeles 
String Quartet. 8 p.m., First Cong. Church, 
Burlington. 

Vt. Special Olympics. Ali ages and abilities. 
Info: 863-5222 or (800) 639-1603 (Vt., ex- 
cept Burlington). 

• Mar. 1-3: Winter Games, Quechee. 

Vt. Symphony Orchestra, Burlington. Info: 
864-5741, or (800) 876-9293. 

• Mar. 9: Flynn Theatre Series, Diana Fan- 
ning, pianist. Burlington, 8 p.m. 

• May 11: Flynn Theatre Series, Romeo & 
Juliet. Burlington, 8 p.m. 


YERMONT 


STATE 


PARKS 

BE 


Your four season 
reason to get outside! 


Winter is almost over. 

The ice will thaw. 

The Green Mountains 
will soon be green. 

Vermont State Parks will 
open for another season. 

Now is a great time to 
make plans for summer 
camping vacations. 

Enjoy the scenery and 
outdoors of Vermont 
from a State park. 

Camping reservations for 
the 1996 summer season 
are now being accepted. 


Visit Yermont State Parks 
on the World Wide Web! 



FORESTS, PARKS & RECREATION 

YERMONT 



AGENCY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


For free information 
please cali 802-241-3655 
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Green Mountain Homes 


VERMONT and 
SUGARBUSH 

Any season of the yeor 

Liberty Hill The location of this uniquely 
restored 3 bedroom home. Additional 
features include 3 story barn, 2 story 
garage/storage area, helicopter 
hanger, swimming pool, stone walls, 
surrounded by the Green Mountain 
National Forest. Located midway 
between Sugarbush and Killington. 
Offered at $315,000. 

Red Oak Post & Beam Home If you 

desire impeccable construction quality, 
this home deserves your consideration. 
Central Vermont location only 15 miles 
to Montpelier. Commanding northerly 
views of 13 mountain peaks. Offered at 
$309,000. 

Brochures available for both of these 
fine properties. 

Sugarbush... Where leaving is never easy. 

Additional Opportunities 
ONE BEDROOM Condominium in 

Sugarbush Village. Walk to ski trail, 
restaurants and Sports Center. 

Cozy and comfortable. 

Offered at $38,000. 



THREE BEDROOM Townhouse Condo¬ 
minium Located in Sugarbush Village. 
Offered at $106,500. 

BUSINESS We currently are offering 
two exceptional Vermont business 
opportunities: a long established 
twenty room inn, and a seven room 
inn. Cali for details. 


For information on Sugarbush properties, brochure 
or statewide business opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 

SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 
SUGARBUSH VILLAGE 
WARREN, VT 05674 
(800) 521-4550 
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Mountain Marketplace 
Junction Routes 11 & 100 
Londonderry, VT 05148 
802/824-3113 



Waite 


A 



Rural Property 
Homes & Land 

For 33 years helping people buy and sell country properties in Verfflont 

Come to Waite Country - Minutes to Stratton, Bromley, Okemo 


FREE AREA MAP 


SEASONAL RENTALS 



College Town: 

11 units. Handsome 
brick house with 
attached shed and barn. 

Plus modern building 
containing 8 units. River 
frontage. You choose the 
use: B&B, as is, conver- 
sion to elderly housing, etc. Seller will finance. $450,000. 


For additional information, or for alternatives: 

Country Homes, Stowe Condominiums, Farms; cali, write or fax for brochure. 


Mountain Road 
PO Box 539 
Stowe, VT 05672 


o 

Pall Spera Company 
Realtors 


Ph. (802) 253-9771 
Fax (802) 253-9993 
1 -800 253-2700 
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Discover YermonCs Best 



THE HOUSE OF DREAMS. This Lindal Cedar home offers 8 1/2 acres of large open lawns 
and panoramie views of Vt. mountains. The main floor consists of half bath, laundry room, 
library, a kitchen with solid cherry cabinets, LR, DR, and sun room. That’s just the begin- 

ning. The upper floor houses two 
bedrooms, a fuli bath, plus a master 
suitę! The master bedroom has a 
huge walk-in closet, patio door to its 
balcony, a fuli bath with a Whirlpool 
tub (for two!), and a garden win- 
dow. This truły is a house of dreams. 
#1077 $185,000. 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 


HCR 68, Box 13 
East Burkę, VT 05832 

802467-3939 
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Country home 
on 25 acres, 
multiple uses. 

Antiąue cape, mint, 

4 bedrooms, 2 fuli baths, 
includes complex of 
6 buildings comprised of 
barn and shops. Formerly an antiąue shop, perfect for cottage im 
dustry or B & B. Lovely meadows & mountain brook. $210,000. 



FRANK PUNDERSON AGENCY 

19 West Street • Rutland, Vermont • 05701 
(802) 775-2552 Internet E-Mail: pundrlty@sover.net 
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The Hamilton Farmstead 

S ettled by the Hamilton Family in 1796 and now on the National Register of Historie 
Places, this charming farmstead is but six miles west of Middlebury. Featuring 270° 
views and an excellent balance of pasture, meadow and woodland, 120 acres of prime 
terrain await inspection. 

Nestled among ten farm build¬ 
ings, the Cape-style, post and 
beam residence has three bed¬ 
rooms, rwo baths, two offices 
and room for an apartment. 

The various barns, sheds and 
outbuildings have been used for 
antiques, barn sales, storage and in support of a cut-your-own Christmas tree plantation. 
Great potential in an outstanding location should inspire you to have the tour. $425,000. 



FIND 

AermontLife 

on the 

World 

Wide 

Web 

at 



BROOKS H. BARRON 
REAL ESTATĘ 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 


http://www.state.vt.us/vtlife 
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Green Mountain 

TRADER 



To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, 
PO Box 283, 

Vergennes, VT 05491-0283; 
or cali 802-877-2262 
Closing Dates: Summer Issue: March 15 
Aucumn Issue: June 15 


Adyentures/Outdoor 

ADVENTURE GUIDES OF VERMONT — 
Statewide Guide Association — Adventure Travel 
Agency — AU Activities. (800) 425-TRIP or (802) 425- 
6211. 

FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Battenkill 
River. $125.00. Food & lodging or camping on the river 
also available. Cali 1-800-676-8768. 


Antigues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 


19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 



QUILTERS! DECORATORS! Have your bedding 
custom machinę quilted in the Green Mountains. Write: 
Vermont Custom Quilting, RR 2 Box 91, Rochester, 
VT 05767, or cali (802) 767-9221. 


Home Building 



Lodging 


MIDDLEBURY BED & BREAKFAST — Walk 
downtown. Fuli Continental breakfast. Washington 
Street Ext. Hikers, bikers, skiers welcome. Middlebury. 
Liz Hunt. (802) 388-4851. $50-$75 D/O. 

108 IMPECCABLE B&Bs in VT/NY/MA. Our inspec- 
tions insure your comfort and satisfaction. Cali (518) 
370-4948 for reservations. American Country Collec- 
tion. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concertinas. 
New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. Cas- 
tiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090. (810) 755- 
6050. 


Books 


Real Estate 


THE COUNTRY BOOKSHOP. Browse freely 
amongst 20,000 books and prints out of old Vermont 
homes and attics. We’re beside the stonewall. Plainfield, 
Vermont 05667. (802) 454-8439. 

FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. Lyrical 
Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers sińce 1971. 7 
Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. (518) 584-8779. 

THE AUDIOPHILE LOUDSPEAKER Anyone Can 
Build, by Gene Healy. A beautifully designed “HOW 
TO” book. Describes how to build the stereo loud- 
speaker system you’ve always wanted. Simple, easy, and 
fun. A great book ($22.95). Cali 1-800-507-2665 (Mas- 
terCard/V!SA) or send check for $22.95 + $4.00 S&H 
to: Boston Post Publishing Co., P. O. Box 1175-VER, 
Madison, CT 06443. CT residents add 6% sales tax. 


Gifts & Mail Ordery 

C/)untiyCurtains. 

At The Red Lion Inn • Stockbridge, MA 01262 

CURTAIN CHARM FOR EYERY HOME! 

Cali Today for a FREE 68-page Color Catalog 

1-800-876-6123 Ask for Dept. 2346 



HOOKBD RUGI 

Primitiue Designs from 
the Adirondack Forest and 
New England Countryside 
Rugs ★ Pattems ★ Kits 
Catalog and Photos $3 


WINTER BIRCH RUGS 

RD 1 BOX 1325 • NORTH FIELD. VT 05663 
802-485-8179 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, State news, and morę. $44/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


BARRETT & COMPANY — Early American Brick 
Federals, Capes, Colonials with Acreage, Views, Ponds, 
Streams, Privacy (FREE Brochure). Box 187, Grafion, 
VT 05146. (802) 843-2390. 

VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY OWNER. 

Land, Income Properties, Homes, Businesses. Tel: (802) 
763-7716, fax: (802) 763-2625. 
email: yisroel@sover.net 
http://www.sover.net/ -yisroel 

COUNTRY INN c.1780, 15 rooms, 8 fireplaces, 72 
seats, 9-acres, pond, barns. $575,000. Granger R.E. 
(802) 365-7600. 

ROCHESTER — Two bedroom, village edge. Large 
rooms, views. Weil maintained. $77,000. (802) 767- 
9864. 

1995 MARKS MY 28TH YEAR ofoffering country 
property statewide. Please cali (802) 767-3398 and Eli 
help you. Brooks H. Barron, Real Estate. 

VERMONT RETREAT on 14 Acres. 3BR’s. 3-car 
garage. Privacy. $119,000. Watson Agency, Hardwick, 
VT 05843. (802) 472-3338. 

WAITE ASSOCIATES, REALTORS, Country Proper¬ 
ties — Homes & Land — Sales & Rentals — P.O. Box 
147, Londonderry, VT 05148. (802) 824-3113. Free 
Map. 

HISTORIC 1814 FARMHOUSE — Post and Beam 
Barn. Preserved for restoration. White Mountain Views. 
20 acres. North Danville, VT. $1 15,000. (802) 863- 
5094. 


Sewices 


FORESTRY. Timber appraisals, environmental plan- 
ning, selective harvesting, hardwood and softwood mar¬ 
keting. General Timber Corp., Ft. Edward, NY 12828. 
(518) 638-6484. 

ABSOLUTE PEST CONTROL 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certified & Fully Insured 7 Days 
In Vermont Cali Toll Free: 1-800-549-1009 



Stoues/ Cookstoves 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 

Classic Cookers • RD3 Bo.\ 180-3063 
Montpelier, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 
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Yacation Rentals 


WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled in the 
mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 miles to 
Killington. One mile off Route 4. One bedroom, fully fur- 
nished, woodstove, den with futon couch leads to rear deck. 
As Iow as $75 per night for 2 people. (802) 672-3768. 

NORTHEAST KINGDOM, two bedroom ffirnished 
apartment on a working farm. Help make your own 
batch of mapie syrup this spring! $ 1 50/weekend, 
$300/week. (802) 754-2396. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS. 
Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. Working farm. In the 
heart of foliage. Skiing, hiking & snowmobiling. Non- 
smoking. Reasonable rates. R.D. Box 99, West Danville, 
VT 05873. (802) 563-2025. 

SUGARBUSH — fully furnished two bedroom condo- 
minium available for rental. Please cali for rates and avail- 
ability. (800) 5214550. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS for 
the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, P.O. 
Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 2534623. 

NEWLY RENOVATED three bedroom house in beau- 
tiful Northeast Kingdom. 1 mile from fishing access, 
beaches nearby. Completely furnished. $300/week, 
$ 150/weekend. (802) 895-2905. 

MARTIN’S POND, PEACHAM, VT. Secluded, fur¬ 
nished, 3 bedroom, 2 story cabin with woodstove, screen- 
porch and dock. (802) 592-3427. 

NICHOLS POND, WOODBURY, VT. Lakeside 
house on unerowded lakę. Available June, July, Septem- 
ber, and October. Patricia Whitcomb, Barton, VT 
05822. (802) 755-6234. 

MT. WASHINGTON AREA. Modern townhouse on 
the Saco River. Large, private, sandy beach. Canoeing, 
hiking on 25+ acres. $545/wk. (603) 447-3330. 

GRAFTON, VERMONT. Restored home outside pic- 
turesque village. 3 1/2 BR, 2 Baths, LR w/fpl., DR, sun 
room and sundeck overlooking meadow and stream. 
Photographs. Owen, 8028 Thornton Rd., Balto., MD 
21204.(410) 825-0259. 

MANCHESTER LOG CHALET. 5 Bedroom, 3 bath, 
billiard room, outdoor hot tub and fuli amenities. Avail- 
able year-round. Phone (203) 233-0000 for details. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL’S ARLINGTON, VER- 
MONT STUDIO, within 5 acre estate INN ON COV- 
ERED BRIDGE GREEN (VT Life, Autumn, ’95 
cover). Housekeeping accommodation; balcony, deck, 
fireplace, cable, tennis. Fish, canoe, swim in famed Bat- 
tenKill. Non-smoking. $350/weekend; $650-$750/week. 
Maximum 6 persons. (800) 726-9480. 

Internet: URL: http://www.metronet.com/cimarron/ 
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Picture Postscript 



T own Meeting Day, in addition to being the first sign 
of spring in Vermont, is also a source of many humor- 
ous stories. Dick Drysdale, editor of The Herald of 
Randolph, sent along the following, noting that while the 
logie of a Vermont Town Meeting may not necessarily 
eąual Descartes, there is a logie to it, nonetheless. 

"Take the time an 'open Container' ordinance was de- 
feated in Royalton a few years back because the town's 
dogs were illiterate. 

"Selectmen had asked Town Meeting support for an or¬ 
dinance to control drinking on the town green, one of Ver- 
mont's prettiest. It was ąuickly evident that the vote 
would be close. Townspeople wanted to support the se¬ 
lectmen and restrain rowdiness. Yet there's a reluctance in 


most Vermont towns to pass laws that prevent people from 
doing things that might not be any of the town's business. 

"'We don't need any morę laws/ declared an elderly gen¬ 
tleman at the crux of the Royalton debate. 'We got signs all 
over the green saying, "NO DOGS ALLOWED/" he bel- 
lowed. 'Waal, we got a bunch of dogs that can't read, I 
guess.' 

"The implication was elear. Since the dog ordinance 
didn't work, the bottle ordinance probably wouldn't either, 
and South Royalton would be better off without it. 

"The ordinance lost by 58-56. Logic had prevailed." 

The above photo by Paul O. Boisvert shows Town Meet¬ 
ing at Strafford (exterior view, see page 40), not far from 
Royalton. 
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Dennis Di/łon, President of Vermont Castings, with his wife Cheryl and chi/dren Colleen and Ryan, near their home in Wilder, Yermont. 


UALITY OF LIFE. PERJOD. 


“ThaTs why I decided to build the company ’s 
new administration and R&D complex 
here in Yermont rather than in another 
part of the country. The quality of life cant be 
beat and because of that our workers are second 
to nonę. ” Dennis Dillon , President and 
C.E.O., Yermont Castings, Inc. 

Quality of Hf e... 



The Defiant Encore Woodstove, produced łry 
Yermont Castings, lnc., in Bet hel, Yermont 


a pristine emńronment; terrific recreational opportunities; excel- 
lent schools; great neighbors. Those are prime 
reasons to move your business to Yermont. To 
leam mo/c reasons , cali the Yermont 
Department of Economic Development at 
800-341-2211. Then come visit the Green 
Mountain State. You wont want to leave. 
WE MEAN BUSINESS IN YERMONT 
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Our History Is In A Class By 

JTSELF. 
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Zje arning a little about 
history is one of the best reas( 
to come to Vermont. The 
subject is revered in a rich 
array of experiences, includir 
the one room schoolhouse 
shown here. 

Originally constructed i 
1840, it is just one of 37 exhib 
buildings at Shelburne 
Museum. Often described a« 
New England's Smithsonian, 
Shelburne Museum is one of 
the world's great museums o 
American folk art, artifacts, ai 
architecture. In addition to 
three galleries of American 
paintings and seven furnishe 
historie homes, you'11 find a 
gathering of Vermont commur 
buildings, a covered bridge, 
generał storę meetinghouse, 
and the one room school. 

You can also pay a visit 
the humble home of "Silent 
Cal" Coolidge, our nation's 30 
President, or Chester Arthur, 
the 21 st. And there's morę: 
history holds a respected pla* 
across the entire State. So, by 
means, come for our ineredib 
beauty. But, then step inside 
and have a look around. 
Because a vacation in Vermoi 
can truły be a great way to 
expand your horizons. 


U.S. & Canada i-8oo-VERMONT ext. 615 
International (802) 828-3237 fax (802) 828-3233 

or write: Vermont Travel & Tourism, Dept. 613 
134 State Street , Montpelier, VT 03602 U.S.A. 


YERMONT 



it will change the way 
you look at things 
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